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On Your Marks! 


An Editorial 


— a crowd of highly 
trained track men just before 
the “hundred”. They minutely in- 
spect their spikes and shoestrings. 
They find their lanes and dig little 





their toes. They jog lightly up and 
down the track to make their legs 
loose and limber. They experiment with pushing 
off in short, snappy dashes. Their taut nerves and 
muscles are sharpened to a razor-edge of antici- 
pation, as they wait for the bark of the gun. 

We don’t need to tell any boy or girl that in nine 
months you can cram a lot of facts into your head, 
play a lot of football, and enjoy a lot of parties. 
There are ways and means of making all of these 
processes give you full value and the feeling, next 
June, that you have put a year of genuine progress 
behind you. If you have the real stuff—the mental 
curiosity and the gusto for living—that we think 
you have, you won’t need much advice on how to 
be a high school student. September is here again. 
On your marks! 

But the world is bigger than the campus of dear 
old Central. What is that noise we hear on the 
radio almost any evening Row? If you didn’t know 
it before, we'll give you this information free: A 
President of the United States is to be elected on 
November 3, and the next two months will be full 
of “sound and fury,” though we wouldn’t go so far 
as to add with Shakespeare, “signifying nothing.” 
Political commentators and party orators have the 
habit of saying that every election is the most 
crucial one in American history. Looking back on 
the past fifty years, it would be hard to label more 
than two or three of them as crucial. 


starting holes in the cinders for. 


But the 1930’s are a horse of a different color. 
No thoughtful observer of our times can fail to 
perceive in these years portents of change, if not 
of disaster, which thrust deeper and wider, affect 
more human beings for weal or woe, than the 
events of most of the century before the World 
War. After nearly seven years of the most far- 
reaching economic depression in modern times we 
are now on the upswing of the business cycle again. 
Business is unmistakably better, and prosperity of 
a kind seems really “around the corner,” if—. And 
it is that if—a whole army of if’s—that makes our 
situation both exciting and ominous. 

Many of these if’s form the heart of the issues 
in the Presidential campaign. Others are beyond 
the control of any human being, whether in or out 
of the White House. The Europe and the Asia we 
have known in our geographies and histories are 
disintegrating before our eyes. Forces and passions 
have been unleashed that may put a period to 
civilization and usher in a new Dark Ages of a 
thousand years. America will not escape unscathed. 

To live through the fall of 1936 without learning 
everything possible about the political and eco- 
nomic trends of the day would be short-sighted 
stupidity for any one above the age of high school 
entrance. Scholastic, through its weekly issues, and 
through America Votes, its 48-page Election Hand- 
book, will help you understand and interpret these 
historic happenings. They are happenings that will 
profoundly affect the rest of your lives. They will 
give the answers to a thousand questions on how 
and under what conditions you will live, work, 
suffer, be happy, and die. 

Never has a phrase been more packed with 
meaning than this today: “Learn or perish!” 
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The Winged Teal 


After a Color Drawing 
by Audubon 


Singing 





N the twelve days 
| of their wedding 

journey to 

Leuisville, by 
flatboat down the 
Ohio River, John 
and Lucy Audubon 
saw more waterfowl 
than I suppose I 
shall ever see. It was 
spring, and the ducks and the wild 
geese were fleeing from that soft, 
flowery southern warmth, passing 
overhead in a crying, wheeling crowd 
for the north where, on the fir-ringed 
lakes, in the marshes and the bogs, 
they went to mate in the brief, sweet 
weeks of the arctic summer that is all 
one day. The Ohio, then, was a world 
of wings, of water and islands and 
shores with the forest marching down 
to the brown strand where giant 
driftwood lay. Only here and there 
afarm, smoothing the contours of the 
land, swept down with generous fur- 
tows to the water. With each hun- 
dred of miles the farms grew fewer, 
and only a squatter’s cabin here and 
there betrayed itself by a blue spiral 
of smoke rising above the forest 
crown. 

The .craft in which they floated 
through this innocent Eden was called 
an ark, and Audubon writes of these 
vessels that they accommodated the 
Mmigrants, their wives, children, 
tows, sheep, pigs, dogs, cats, chickens, 

ks and geese; on the deck were 
piled beds and bedding, farm imple- 
Ments, spinning wheels and stoves. 
he must have been lucky in the 
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in the Wilderness 
A Salute to John James Audubon (1780-1851) 


¢ By Donald Culross Peattie 


ark in which he carried off Lucy, with 
a few other young couples, for of that 
journey he records no discomforts. 

When the voyagers were in need 
of meat, they made fast to the bank, 
and in a few minutes the men would 
have teal and turkey and grouse 
enough for a feast. The women had 
built the fire and found a spring, and 
soon the spit was turning, and the 
odor of woodsmoke and browning 
fowl mingled with the smell of fern 
and lichen and moss. Then as twi- 
light closed, and Venus stole forth in 
the west, the travelers would fall si- 
lent, gazing across the majesty of the 
winding river that caught the last 
of the afterglow. A boatman’s horn 
wound faintly from among the islands, 
and near at hand the nighthawks 
swooped along the shore, pursuing in- 
sects in the last of the light. When 
darkness came the whip-poor-will 
calling in the depths of the forest 
brought eeriness to the moment, and 
the couples, hand in hand, went back 
to the ark, where in the prow John 
took his fiddle under his chin and 
drew a sweet bow across the respon- 
sive strings. 

Before daylight, as they drifted 
asleep down the pale river, began the 
singing in the wilderness. Voices 
calling to their mates moving silently 
in the gloom between the very young 
leaves of April. First little twitter- 
ings and whistlings, a tentative trying 
of sound in the deep silence. Then 


Sta 


the mourning dove, who does not 
mourn but is content. Then the 
young cheer of the robins; then the 
rattle of the flickers and kingfishers, 
and just before the sun rose from the 
arms of the trees, the three twirled 
notes of the wood thrush, so tem- 
pered in its gladness. The glittering 
began; the light pierced in smoky 
shafts through the forest damp; it 
danced upon the river ripples, was a 
blade edge on every leaf, was a dia- 
mond sparkle in the dew upon the 
spider webs. And the great chorus 
broke forth. The cardinal shouting 
“Prettyy pretty, pretty!” The con- 
cert from many brown thrashers, all 
the singing sparrows and their many 
little tunes, drumming from _ the 
woodpeckers, fluting of the orioles, a 
run of happy tanager notes, song and 
song and song. 

So passed the honeymoon journey, 
the oddest, surely, in the unwritten 
history of lovers—a wild ride over the 
mountains by coach, almost a thou- 
sand miles by winding river where 
we may guess that on that little boat 
the bride lay down among other 
women, and the eyes of her lover 
were half for the birds. But all man- 
ner of strange things might happen 
in those times in Kentucky and on 
the Ohio. Johnny Appleseed in sack 
cloth, without shoes to his feet, raft- 
ing it down from Fort Pitt with seeds 
of apple by the peck. Tom Lincoln 
and his Nancy a-courting. Runaway 












































lovers from Carolina, the woman rid- 
ing pillion, her fearful gaze still 
searching the pines behind them. 
Whole families removing wealth, 
slaves, ancestral portraits, Chippen- 
dale and silver, from Virginia. Out- 
laws, long-rifles, restless men, mis- 
fits, land speculators, Indian fighters, 
Indian cheaters, pear] fishers. Robert 
Owen founding a perfect socialist 
state at New Harmony on the banks 
of the Wabash. Methodists already 
holding revivals under the trees. 
Here and there a lonely priest, a 
lonely Jew, a circuit dancing teacher, 
a rare naturalist, Rafinesque at Lex- 
ington, Thomas Say at New Harmony. 
And Boone, of course, if you admire 
him. But out of that multitude there 
were only two, for me, these two 
upon the stubby prow of the ark as it 
noses the last miles down to Louis- 
ville. 

In the small chill breeze that had 
sprung up with: sundown, she nestled 
in the warmth of his strong right arm. 
He stood bare-headed to the wind, 
and it played with his long locks and 
lifted them from his shoulders. She 
had borne with this odd and strenu- 
ous honeymoon like a lady, even 
when the coach upset in the Alle- 
ghenies and she was painfully bruised, 
but in secret she was glad that it was 
ending. For that end would be her 
beginning, the branch at last after the 
long flight. She knew how he loved 
her; she had thought she knew how 
he loved the birds, but she had not 
guessed how they could take him 
away from her. 


“You have been happy,” she said. 

But he did not tell her how happy; 
he spoke only as her lover when he 
answered, “We shall be happier, thee 
and me, when we have our own home. 
It’s a fair land and a rich one, and we 
shall grow with it. I can see a house 
there, outside of the town, thy gar- 
dens and thy servants. And Rozier,” 
he chuckled, “with a wife, I hope, to 
keep him busy—on the other side of 
the town.” 

Lucy did not laugh. All this was 
sensible to expect. It was but loyalty 
in a wife to see, in her young husband 
just set up in business, the prosper- 
ous merchant of later years who 
would bring to her all that he now 
promised. And yet—nor was it be- 
cause John’s very first venture, a fling 
in indigo, had already failed to the 
tune of several hundred pounds— 
Lucy could not really see, did not in 
her heart believe, in that future man 
of substance with his house and lands 
and servants of which she was to be 
mistress. That was not John. And it 
was John she wanted. It was this 
hour that she wished would last for 
a lifetime, this little hour while John’s 
arm was all her shelter and the 
wooded horizon their only walls, the 
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river their open door, and the wind of 
the future blowing into their faces. 
A wind with the last thin ice of the 
passing winter on the edge of it, and 
all the sweetness of the small flowers 
opening in the woods. She drew it 
deep into her lungs, this wilderness 
air that was his element, and she 
could feel it entering into her blood 
and altering it, so that change ran 
secretly in her veins. 

She did not stir in the curve of his 
arm, and yet the woman he held was 
growing; however great he might be- 
come she was to be of a stature to 
match him. She was a girl now, and 
their prospects were all rosy, but she 
was wise and read her own woman- 
hood and foresaw how it would bend, 
freighted, as the years ripened. No 
elder woman awaited her in this new 
land, with comforting and counsel; if 
she was to have a home, it must be 
of her own making; the man beside 








brought his Lucy in 1808. 

In that day when those two lovers 
vanished west into the forest, America 
was in her Homeric age. We stil] 
teach its epic to our children, eveg 
while we borrow our culture from 
the east. We still feel when we go ty 
Europe that it is our Persia, and tp 
each traveler she holds out some dif. 
ferent sort of treasure. She will en. 
rich the mind and the senses, but we 
cannot decently lose ourselves in her, 
and there comes a moment when we 
lay down everything she has given us 
to look at and love, because we have 
to go back home, unable to explain 
You cannot explain how you might 
want Lake Superior when you were 
living on Lake Maggiore, or why you 
might be homesick for Sweetwater 
when you could consort with the 
ghosts of the Dorias at Dolceaqua 


Fork-Tailed Petrel 
After a color drawing by John James Audubon 


her, perfect in love, was, she knew 
well, imperfect in his wisdom. 

The darkness had stolen down now 
out of the forest, out of the sky, to 
close about the palely shining river. 
And suddenly a great horned owl 
swept across the boat’s prow, so close 
it fanned her face with the deathy 
wind of the hunt. He drew in his 
breath with sharp pleasure, and 
caught her close for reassurance. 

“T am not afraid,” said Lucy quietly. 

+ * “ 

[So much for the story of how Audu- 
bon and his Lucy started their life to- 
gether in a new and strange land. But 
Mr. Peattie, philosopher as well as biog- 
rapher, did not let this chance go by 
without meditating on Nature in Amer- 
ica. The following thoughtful paragraphs 
in his book, Singing in the Wilderness. 
introduce the chapter on Audubon’s 
marriage.—Eb. | 

The world has always been ragged 
with wilderness, but every one can 
feel the difference between that in 


Foreigners cannot come to our Na- 
ture as we can come to England’ 
through her poets. Keats’ “Ode toa 
Nightingale” is Keats (and there is 
no higher praise) but it is not a 
nightingale. Even when you hear it 
sing, you cannot get free from civili- 
zation. The magic of that voice—and 
there is no question that it is the most 
marvellous tone that ever escaped 
from bird throat—derives in part 
from the haunting sense of the past 
and all we know of other men who 
have listened to it. 


* - * 


I sloshed out this morning to the 
cabin in the woods, .and in the first 
long slough a sandpiper was nodding 
and pacing; he flew off at the sight 
of me with strong sweeps of his 
pointed wings. In the second slough 
something big with rushing pinions 
flung the water about and startlingly 
ran up on the land and lost itself, um 
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which John the Baptist went crying#? med. 


and this one to which John Jame 
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Jamal bur oak where the mandrakes 
were opening out their umbrellas. 
lovell The third slough is a lake, and by 
mericg BOW I knew that if I stole to it cau- 
© still tiously a third and strangest bird 
ew would be there. I had the advantage, 
from for I could approach it across boggy 
» go tf ground where no twig snapped under 
and tp | 2Y feet and no leaves rustled, and 
1e dif. p the screen of the willows hid me. I 
ill ene BO Sooner had a good view of the 
ut wi lake, a silvery, languid sheet with 
in hae cat-tails making a jungle of one end, 
at we than I saw the wild duck. It was 
ven solitary and contented; it sailed about 
> have & into the sudden wind riffles and out 
cplaih of them, turning its tufted head se- 
might renely to regard the watery world. 
weal Once or twice it spoke to itself, a low 
y you scolding quack. 
rwatel It was not a beautiful duck; it was 
h the | #@y with a somewhat fantastic ruddy 
eaquas topknot. But the reality of Nature 
(and the wilderness was its supreme 
reality) is not esthetic. Audubon’s 
Kentucky was not esthetic. I doubt 
if Eden was; it was unselected, gen- 
erative, inconceivably abundant. So 
Kentucky depended on nothing man 
could bring to it; it was either hos- 
= tile to man or it died under his hand. 
S The ducks, the Anatidae, precisely 
point my contention. Of all birds 
there is something most wild about 
them; the marsh, the rain, the torn 
sky, the flight, the whistling com- 
mands—these give to them the fatal 
allure of the things that flee and are 
most gallant in the face of death. 

So this merganser rose upon a 
whistling of stiff plumage, leaving a 
silver wake upon the water, and in 
the style that fowlers love so well, she 
turned, low in the air, and wheeled 
past me to the right, offering a per- 
fet mark. I felt the sportsman’s 
thrill, and was glad I had no gun. I 
only watched as with lowered neck 

r Na- she made off across the boglands to 
land's § the distant river or a farther lake. 
© to@ § This style of flight is what the hunter 
ere § § means when he says the duck fur- 
not @ & nished good sport, and if they were 
ear it § unpalatable I think he would still 
civili- shoot at them. But it is not only the 
—and Sportsman, even with such a vile 
»most # abuse of the duck’s confidence as the 
caped Practice of baiting, that has thinned 
part BF their ranks; it is what we do to their 
> past breeding grounds. Model agricul- 
1 who # ture drains the marshes where they 
feed; it grubs out and burns off the 
bushland where they nest. And the 
> i mere presence of civilization affrights 
” Gri them, so that in truth they die at our 
ding touch; we are all of us slayers of the 
ohh wilderness, helpless participants in 
sign its destruction. 
f his # _ 
lou gh Reprinted from Singing in the Wilder- 
inons “ss, by Donald Culross Peattie, copy- 
lingly & tight 1935, by permission of G. P. 
f, ume ’s Sons, publishers. 
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© Geography is about maps, 
Biography is about chaps. 


HAT’S Mr. Chesterton’s defini- 

i tion. But there is a kind of 
biography that’s about both 
maps and chaps, the kind Donald 
Culross Peattie hgs written. Sing- 
ing in the Wilderness. doesn’t pre- 
tend to be a real, definitive, docu- 
mented biography. Other people have 
attended to that. It is instead Mr. 
Peattie’s idea of what Audubon must 
have seen and felt in those early 
American years when he tramped 
and rode through our uncut forests 
listening, always listening for the 
birds that were to him the most im- 
portant and exciting thing in life. 
Mr. Peattie, as America’s most lyri- 
cal naturalist, is the logical person to 
have written this book. If there are 
two things he is enthusiastic about, 
they are (a) American flora and 
fauna, and (b) John James Audubon. 
Donald Culross Peattie was born 
in Chicago (1898), and in due time 
attended the University of Chicago 
and then Harvard, where he special- 
ized in the natural sciences and was 
graduated in 1922. The cum laude 
that Harvard gave him along with 
his diploma must have impressed the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington because they immediately gave 
him a post as Assistant Plant Intro- 
ducer in their Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction. There, in his 
leisure time, he wrote his first book 
(Cargoes and Harvests) which is a 
kind of economic history in terms of 
such once rare and precious crops as 
potatoes, quinine, tea, spice, rubber, 
and a number of others which we now 
take so casually. The success of this 
first literary oat convinced Mr. Peat- 
tie that what he wanted most was to 
devote all his time to writing. He 
resigned from the Department and 
began a nature column in the Wash- 
ington Star which ran for ten years. 
A succession of books also appeared, 
among them Bounty of Earth and 
Down Wind (both written in collabo- 
ration with his literary wife); two 





Donald 


Culross 
Peattie 


A Naturalist Who 
Writes Lyric Prose 


technical treatises—Flora of the In- 
diana Dunes and Flora of the Tryon 
Region; and three novels, Port of: 
Call, Sons of the Martian, and The 
Bright Lexicon. 

These three last were written in 
the south of France where Mr. Peat- 
tie had moved his family and where 
they lived for five years. They re- 
turned to America ‘in 1933, during 
those certain breathless days of our 
Eastern autumn when the sun is very 
hot despite a tinge of crisp in the air; 
and when all the world seems to be 
burning with an incredible red and 
gold flame. It wasn’t a bit like the 
blue and white Mediterranean au- 
tumns of Venice and Mentone, and 
Mr. Peattie found himself looking at 
his re-discovered native land with 
the amazement Audubon must have 
experienced when he first landed 
here over a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Peattie has published two other 
books within the last year. An AIl- 
manac for Moderns—“an essay in 
biology in 365 parts, the day-by-day 
revelation of a sensitive and incor- 
ruptible mind”—brought him the first 
annual gold medal of the Limited 
Editions Club (awarded to the book 
written by an American during the 
past three years most likely to be- 
come a classic). His newest book is 
Green Laurels. “Summing it up in a 
sentence, the book is about the lives 
and achievements of the great natu- 
ralists.” It is the tale of the dis- 
covery of the living world by the 
curious and incredulous mind of man. 
It is prose and poetry and philosophy, 
and it’s by a man in love with nature. 
Listen to the opening paragraph of 
his foreword: 

“Of all things under the sun that 
a man may love, the living world he 
loves most purely. In a lifetime’s de- 
votion to it there is no self-interest. 
Men so devoted tell us of their well- 
companioned days, but they are re- 
ticent about their best reward. In 
Nature nothing is insignificant, noth- 
ing ignoble, nothing sinful, nothing 
repetitious. All the music is great 
music, all the lines have meaning.” 
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ROBERT FROST 


| SEE by your shoes you are an 


American,” remarked a man to 

Robert Frost, who sat on some 

stair steps in England, watching 
a crowd gathered to celebrate the 
opening night of a Poetry Bookshop. 
Of the “prancing pages” that stocked 
the shelves, not one was by Frost. 
At this time, 1912, he had been able 
to publish almost no poetry, although 
he had been writing for over twenty 
years, and was almost forty years old. 


Frost had not been in England long 
enough to wear out the pair of shoes, 
but already a book of his poems (al- 
most all of them rejected by the bet- 
ter magazines in the United States) 
had been accepted by an English 
publisher. Soon A Boy’s Will could 
be bought at many bookstores. The 
title is from a refrain translated by 
Longfellow from a Latin song: “A 
boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

Enthusiasm for Frost’s work grew 
with the appearance of North of Bos- 
ton the following year; and when the 
storm of the World War darkened the 
English landscape, Robert Frost came 
home to find himself famous in his 
native land, which had ignored him 
for so many years. 

Born in San Francisco in 1875, Rob- 
bert Frost went to his Grandfather 
Frost’s farm in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, at his father’s death, when he 
was ten years old. About the time 
the local high school graduated him, 
at seventeen, he wrote the earliest 
poem he has saved for us: “My But- 
terfly.” A stanza closes: 


Save only me 

(Nor is it sad to thee!) 

There is none left to mourn thee in 
the fields. 


The literary tone echoes somewhat 
the older poets he loved to read, and 
gives no suggestion of the richly con- 


versational intonations in his later 
work. 
Frost wasn’t a very successful 


schoolboy. He left Dartmouth after 
a few months. In 1899, he quit Har- 
vard, where for two years he had 
studied, anxious, as a young married 
man, to improve his earning capacity. 

Grandfather Frost bought him a 
farm, a few miles “down the turn- 
pike” from Derry, New Hampshire. 
Already he had worked in a bobbin- 
mill, made shoes, and been reporter- 
editor of a weekly newspaper. For 
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five years he worked with soil and 
season, but earth in that section is 
stubborn. Miserable with debt, in 
1905, he became a teacher in the 
near-by Pinkerton Academy. Later 
he taught at the State Normal School 
at Plymouth. In 1912, he sold his 
run-down farm and went to England 
with his wife and children, and his 
bundle of still unknown poems. 


From the portrait of Robert Frost 
by James Chapin 


“Me for the hills where I don’t 
have to choose,” Frost says in a poem; 
and it is among the hills that he has 
lived mostly since his return from 
England in 1915. He has received a 
number of academic degrees, but, 
aside from teaching at intervals—at 
Amherst, the University of Michigan, 
and Yale—he spends most of his 
time on his farm at South Shaftsbury, 
Vermont. 


Since North of Boston, Frost has 
published, besides a selection and a 
collection of his poems, Mountain In- 
terval, New Hampshire, which re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize, West Run- 
ning Brook, and, this year, A Further 
Range. His poems are remarkable 
for being beautiful and yet sounding 
like an ordinary man talking. They 
have many profoundly honest obser- 
vations, as “Home is the place where 
when you have to go there, they have 
to take you in.” Frost deals with the 
emotions in their real setting of 
every-day tasks. Fear is in the wo- 





man looking into the dark before he 


lantern clatters to the ground. Love 
is in the little poem that requests “T’p 
going out to clear the pasture spring 
...I shan’t be gone long. You come 
too.” 

If, in his recent book, A Further 
Range, Frost sometimes leaves his 
New England farm, he takes his own 
self with him. His train may speed, 
but Frost ruminates slowly on a scene 
which flashes by. (Any poem is easier 
to understand if you don’t stop too 
long at ends of lines, but go on to 
the end of the sentence.) 


The Figure in the Doorway 


The grade surmounted, we were riding 
high 

Through level mountains nothing to the 
eye 

But scrub oak, scrub oak and the lack 
of earth 

That kept the oaks from getting any 
girth. 

But as through the monotony we ran, 

We came to where there was a living 
man. 

His great gaunt figure filled his cabin 
door, 

And had he fallen inward on the floor, 

He must have measured to the further 
wall. 

But Be who passed were not to see him 
all. 

The miles and miles he lived from any- 
where 

Were evidently something he could bear. 

He stood unshaken, and if grim and 
gaunt, 

It was not necessarily from want. 

He had the oaks for heating and for light. 

He had a hen, he had a pig in sight. 

He had a well, he had the rain to catch 

He had a ten-by-twenty garden patch 


Nor did he lack for common entertain- | 


ment. 
That I assume was what our passing 
train meant. 
He could look at us in our diner eating, 
And if so moved uncurl a hand in greet- 
ing. 
In the above poem, Frost gives us 
not a thought, but several experi- 
ences. 
man riding in the train through the 
deadly monotony of landscape, the 
desolation of “miles and miles from 
anywhere,” and suddenly seeing there 
a living man. 

In “A Leaf Treader” there is the 
sweet triumph of an old and weary 
man who has “safely trodden under- 
foot the leaves of another year.” His 
knees are not so ready to step as once 
they were. 

In Frost’s recent book, the school- 
teacher sometimes speaks louder than 
the poet. Such poems succeed some- 
what through their whimsicality and 
downright wit. This is true of “De- 
partmental,” in which Frost shows 
us that he would not have some 
things in life sacrificed to regimenta- 
tion and loss of individuality. He'd 
rather have love and grief. 
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Departmental 


An ant on the table cloth 

Ran into a dormant moth 

Of many times his size. 

He showed not the least surprise. 
His business wasn’t with such. 
He gave it scarcely a touch. 

And was off on his duty run. 

Yet if he encountered one 

Of the hive’s enquiry squad 
Whose work is to find out God 
And the nature of time and space, 
He would put him onto the case. 
Ants are a curious race; 

One crossing with hurried tread 
The body of one of their dead 
Isn’t given a moment’s arrest— 
Seems not even impressed. 

But he no doubt reports to any 
With whom he crosses antennae, 
And they no doubt report 

To the higher up at court. 

Then the word goes forth in Formic: 
‘Death’s come to Jerry McCormic, 
Our selfless forager Jerry. 

Will the special Janizary 

Whose office it is to bury 

The dead of the commissary 

Go bring him home to his people. 
Lay him in state on a sepal. 
Wrap him for shroud in a petal. 
Embalm him with ichor of nettle. 
This is the word of your Queen.” 
And presently on the scene 
Appears a solemn mortician; 

And taking formal position 

With feelers calmly atwiddle, 
Seizes the dead by the middle, 
And heaving him high in air, 
Carries him out of there. 

No one stands round to stare. 

It is nobody else’s affair. 

It couldn’t be called ungentle. 

But how thoroughly departmental. 


A Leaf Treader 


Ihave been treading on leaves all day 
until I am autumn-tired. 

God knows all the color and form of 
leaves I have trodden on and mired. 

Pehaps I have put forth too much 
strength and been too fierce from 


ar. 
I have safely trodden underfoot the 
leaves of another year. 


All summer long they were overhead, 
more lifted up than I. 

To come to their final place in earth 
they had to pass me by. 

Ailsummer long I thought I heard them 
threatening under their breath. 

And when they came it seemed with a 
will to carry me with them to death. 


They spoke to the fugitive in my heart 
as if it were leaf to leaf. 

They tapped at my eyelids and touched 
my lips with an invitation to grief. 
it was no reason I had to go because 
they had to go. 

Now up my knee to keep on top of an- 
other year of snow. 


This poem is written in the difficult 
long line which has seven feet. The 
Unusual length goes well with that tardy 
tak which seems to hang back for the 
fuming over and over of a thought—a 
Poetic method which Frost has made pe- 
ciliarly his own. 


DOROTHY EMERSON. 


—— 


The poems here are reprinted from 
APurther Range, by Robert Frost, copy- 
Tight, 1936, by permission of Henry Holt 
&Co., publishers. 
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‘worthy of this man. 








Piterany Leads 


HREE great and beloved literary 

men have died since our last issue 

in May—an Englishman, a Russian, 
and an American. 


Maxim Gorky, 68, most famous of con- 
temporary Russian writers, died of tu- 
berculosis late in June, in the same villa 
outside Moscow where his friend Lenin 
died. Gorky, whose real name was 
Alexei Maximonich Pueshkoff, was or- 
phaned at the age of nine and for the 
next fifteen years shifted for himself, 
earning a kind of living as ragpicker, 
scullery boy, sailor, clerk, railway 
worker. When he began to write he took 
the name Gorky from the Russian word 
meaning “bitter one,” and used the Old 
Russia he knew so well as his subject. 
Ever since then he has been regarded as 
a spokesman for the proletariat. He 
contracted tuberculosis when he was 
imprisoned after the Bloody Sunday riots 
of the first Russian Revolution (1905) 
and had lived in Capri most of the time 
since then, returning to Russia occa- 
sionally. The Gorky Museum in Mos- 
cow and other Soviet institutions are 
named after him. Gorky is best known 
by his short stories, but his novels and 
plays (The Lower Depths, The By- 
stander, and Mother) have also been 
widely read and translated. 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton died of heart 
disease on June 15 at his home, Top 
Meadow, in Buckinghamshire. He was 
62. He had just returned from a vaca- 
tion jaunt to France to 
celebrate finishing his 
autobiography on 
which he had been 
working for the last 
six months. A pro- 
digious man (see any 
photo), he did a pro- 
digious amount of 
work, turning out end- 
less essays, lectures, 
novels, detective sto- 
ries (see Schol., Vol. 
27, No. 13), magazine 
articles, plays, etc., and 
a good part of G. K.’s Weekly besides. He 
shared with George Bernard Shaw the 
distinction of being known round the 
world by his initials alone. He made 
two trips to America. The last was in 
1930 when he came to fill a lecture en- 
gagement at Notre Dame University. 
This massive man (there used to be a 
joke about his being “a hansom cab full 
of author”) was looked upon by literary 
London as a sort of contemporary Dr. 
Johnson, whom he resembled both in 
appearance and manner. His readers 
are hoping that a Boswell will arise 
G. K. C.’s great 
friend, Hillaire Belloc, has written a piece 
about him that’s a good start. (See the 
Saturday Review of Literature, July 4). 
See also William Rose Benet’s editorial, 
“A Great Christian Poet,” in the June 27 
issue of the same magazine. 








Lincoln Steffens, whom Heywood 
Broun calls “the greatest of American 
reporters,” died at his Carmel, California, 
home on August 9, of a heart attack. He 
was 70 years old. Steffens was foremost 
among the journalist-reformers who, 
early in the century, earned the name 
“muckraker” by their constant and un- 
ceasing crusade against graft and cor- 
ruption in our city governments. But it 
is not for his muck- 
raking that Steffens 
will be long remem- 
bered so much as for 
his autobiography, 
published in 1931, 
which is considered 
one of the greatest 
written by an Ameri- 
can. In it he recounts 
his childhood around 
San Francisco; his col- 
lege days at the Uni- 
versities of California, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Paris; 
his first reporting job on the New York 
Evening Post; his days as managing 
editor of McClure’s Magazine where his 
famous series of articles on the shame 
of our cities first appeared. It was at 
this time that Theodore Roosevelt coined 
the name muckraker—from the phrase 
“the man with the muck-rake” in Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Muckraker at 
first was a word of reproach, but by the 
time Steffens got through with it it was 
a word of praise and commendation. 
Steffens got a second wind about the 
time of the World War and began devot- 
ing his writing and thinking to interna- 
tional rather than municipal affairs. In 
his last years he lived in Carmel, where 
he and his wife, Ella Winter, have been 
editing the admirable Pacific Weekly. A 
new book, Lincoln Steffens Speaking, 
will be published in the fall by Harcourt 
Brace, which, along with The Autobiog- 
raphy of Lincoln Steffens, will give you 
a good picture of his life, man and boy. 

* 

Bret Harte was so successful in con- 
cealing his age that his centenary almost 
slipped by before people began waking 
up to the situation. This famous con- 
temporary and friend of Mark Twain 
was born August 25, 1836. The movie 
people are celebrating by a new produc- 
tion of his story M’liss. You can cele- 
brate it individually (and possibly more 
satisfactorily) by rereading any of his 
famous California stories—The Luck of 
Roaring Camp, or Tennessee’s Partner, 
or perhaps best still, The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat. 





STEFFENS 


The American Mercury has inaugu- 
rated a new department called “Work 
in Progress” which will publish portions 
of torthcoming novels by well-known 
writers in advance of the publication 
date of the full-length book. The August 
issue carried the first example of this 
new departure. 








H. L. Davis 


A Literary Pioneer on the Oregon Trail 


By Ernestine K. Taggard 


AST May when H. L. Davis’ 

| first novel, Honey in the 

Horn, was awarded the 

Pulitzer Prize for 1935, al- 
most everybody was pleased be- 
cause for months critics had been 
agreeing that here was an ex- 
traordinary book, written in 
vigorous and gusty American, and 
about a part of our country too 
long neglected by good novelists. 
A year ago Mr. Davis was a com- 
paratively unknown writer, with 
some short pieces and‘a handful 
of poems to his credit, but Honey 
in the Horn has changed all that. 
For besides the Pulitzer Prize, 
with all its honor and glory, this 
first novel also won the $7,500 
Harper Prize for 1935, and that is 
about all any author can ask of 
one book. 

Seven years before Oregon was 
admitted to the Union as a full- 
fledged state, some of Harold L. 
Davis’ ancestors left their home in 
Tennessee to join the trek west and 
did not stop until their wagon train 
set them down on the farthest edge 
of our continent. In 1852 all of our 
western coast that was not California 
was called the Oregon Territory, and 
included the land south of 54°40’—the 
present Canadian border. Along with 
the traditional banjos on their knees 
these early settlers who cculdn’t rest 
until they saw the other side of the 
mountain must have also carried with 
them a lively interest in the country 
and its people. For, although Honey 
in the Horn is a story about Oregon at 
the turn of the century, its wealth of 
anecdote and authentic detail shows 
an astonishing familiarity with what 
had been taking place in Oregon for 
the past fifty years. The story itself, 
of the wanderings of sixteen-year-old 
Clay Calvert, is too long to recount 
here, and what’s more it loses all point 
in retelling. There’s little to the plot, 
if you can call it a plot. What counts 
is the way Mr. Davis tells his story of 
our last frontier and of the people who 
settled there. 

By the time he was twenty-one 
Harold Davis had lived all over the 
map of Oregon and tried his hand at 
a variety of things. He started out 
in Yoncalla, Douglas County, on Oc- 
tober 18, 1896, and his history includes 
nothing startling until, at the age of 
nine, he went to work as a typesetter 
and printer’s devil for a country news- 





From shepherd, cowboy, printer’s 
devil, ball player, sheriff, editor, 
surveyor to Pulitzer Prize winner. 


paper at Oakland, Oregon. At ten he 
herded sheep on a mountain ranch 
near Elkhead. At eleven his family 
moved to the desert and sagebrush 
country of eastern Oregon where he 
punched cattle, herded more sheep, 
learned Spanish, and set more type in 
his spare time. At twelve his family 
moved again—this time to a steamboat 
town on the Columbia River where he 
continued with his typesetting career 
and graduated in due course from high 
school. The next few years were 
spent in working with cattle, playing 
baseball, acting as deputy sheriff (he 
says the job consisted mostly of serv- 
ing attachments and arresting sheep- 
herders who had gone crazy), in sur- 
veying, harvesting, going to college, 
and editing a paper that fizzled when 
an expected land boom didn’t come 
off. When war came, he joined the 
army but didn’t get any nearer France 
than Ft. McDowell on Angel Island, 
in San Francisco Bay. 

The pause and perspective afforded 
by the term in the army was appar- 
ently what Mr. Davis needed to start 
him writing seriously, and in 1919 he 
won Poetry’s Levison Prize for a 
group of less than a dozen short 
poems he had published in that mag- 
azine. The title for his Pulitzer Prize 
novel must have begun ringing in 
Mr. Davis’ head years ago because 


here is an excerpt we ran acrog 
from one of those early poems 


Are the hollyhocks full bloomed? 
It is harvest then. 

The hay falls like sand falling 
in a high wind 

When the weeds blow and fly, 
but steady the sand falls, 

It is harvest, harvest, and honey 
in the horn. 


The man who, some years later, 
was to spend a great part of a 
380-page book in describing what 
he had seen and heard in Oregon, 
put it down more economically 
this way in his poetry: 


We rode hard, and brought the 
cattle from brushy springs, 
From heavy lying _ thickets, 
leaves wet as snow; 
From high places, white-grassed, 
and dry in the wind; 
Draws where the quaken-asps 
were yellow and white 
And the leaves spun and spun like 
money spinning, 
We poured them onto the trail, and 
rode for town. 


Strangely enough it was a poet 
(Robinson Jeffers) who suggested 
that Mr. Davis try his hand at prose. 


He did, and Mr. H. L. Mencken and! 


his American Mercury lost little time 
in getting the prose into print. He 
has been at it ever since, with one 
small six-months interval in 192 
during which you could have heard 
Mr. Davis singing Creole, Mexican, 
French-Canadian, Negro, railroad, 
Southern mountaineer, and cleaned- 
up cowboy songs for a Northwestem 
radio network. In 1932 he was 
awarded a Guggenheim exchange 
fellowship to Mexico, and has lived 
there most of the time since. 

That, of course, explains Spanish 
Lady. When Mr. Davis lives in Ore- 
gon, he writes epics about Oregon 
When he is transplanted to Mexico, 
he writes about Mexico. Now that 
he’s talking of taking a vacation @ 
England, we.can look forward to his 
reaction to England. Ultimately he 
plans “to acquire a piece of land and 
a few head of nice cattle. Not 
make money out of, but because I em 
joy having cattle around. They al 
soothing. Pigs are too emotional, 


and sheep too stupid. Cattle are jus 


right.” 
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HE sun during the first stages 

of morning brought to the high 
{ee Mexico table - land 

a warmth that the train pas- 
sengers welcomed. As the day ad- 
vanced and the train climbed, it 
beamed more fiercely and the string 
of day coaches turned stifling with 
heat and gritty with white sifting 
dust. 

When the temperature was highest 
and the air thickest, the train whis- 
tled for the desert station of Las 
Charcas. Russ Waldron, tall and raw- 
boned and middle-aged, with gray 
eyes that looked pale against the 
weather-burn of his face, got up and 
shoved into the aisle through the col- 
lection of goats, pigs, chickens and 
unbreeched infants that no Mexican 
day coach seems able to run without. 
las Charcas was his station. It 
looked like the last end of nowhere; 
adeserted section house in mid-desert 
with all the windows punched out and 
an/old hand car falling to pieces be- 
side it. 

Nobody lived there. A fairly in- 
telligent-looking young man with 
leather chaparajos and a Texas hat 
gat a horse in the shade of the section 
house, but he carried a rifle and bed- 
Toll on his saddle as a sign of unfixed 
habitation, and he rode hastily up to 
the\engine, produced a wicker-cov- 
eted\saddle canteen, and requested 
the enzineer to favor him with water 
to fill it Scarcity of water meant a 
had country.to hunt in. Waldron got 
down doubtfully, wondering whether 
to feel pleased that.his two-day train 
Tide was over or whether to kick 
himself for ever having undertaken 
it In his young days it would not. 
lave bothered him to have an expedi- 
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Spanish Lady mm 


The perils of gun-fire, a pack of hounds. \¥Y 
and partnership on a tree-limb with a 
lion, attend Juan Madden in his quest 








for the love of a lady 


tion fizzle on him. But now he was 
too old and too near broke and too 
far from home to think of such a pos- 
sibility without feeling scared. He 
stared at the train as if he had half a 
notion to climb back on and let it 
take him away again. The fat con- 
ductor boosted his pile of baggage 
onto the steps, and the young man 
with the Texas hat hung his canteen 
in the shade, dismounted, and came 
over to offer assistance. 

“I suppose I ought to bid you wel- 
come to our community,” he said so- 
ciably. He spoke English. Waldron 
gave him no credit for that, not know- 
ing the country well enough to recog- 
nize it as a novelty. “You’d probably 
think I was trying to be funny if I 
did, so I won’t. Ill give you a hand 
with your plunder, anyway.” 

He caught up a straw suitcase full 
of Waldron’s clothes, pistol, and five 
pounds of strychnine, carried it over 
to the shade, and came back for a 
cased rifle and a gunny sack full of 
heavy-duty steel traps. Waldron 
watched dubiously, remembering 
stories about accommodating young 
men who hung around train stops in 
Old Mexico. The conductor nodded 
reassurance, so he _ stepped back. 
“Much obliged,” he said. “If you 
don’t mind tendin’ to this, I’ll go to 
the baggage car and unload my dogs.” 

The baggageman helped him off 
with three heavy wooden crates, each 
containing a yoked pair of mournful- 
looking hounds. At sight of him 


A Story by 
H. L. Davis 


they frisked, yapped, and tried to lick 
his knuckles through the slats. They 
were glad to see him, and doubly glad 
when the train whistled and went on 
without them, making for San Luis 
Potosi, where the copper and revolu- 
tionists came from. 

Waldron knelt to examine them for 
signs of mistreatment or careless 
handling in transit. The young man 
finished hauling his baggage into the 
shade, and strolled over and intro- 
duced himself. His name was Juan 
Madden. His eyes were blue, his 
English as healthy-sounding as any- 
body’s, and he was, as his name im- 
plied, half American. He had been 
born in that section of the desert, 
and his father, a railroad contractor, 
had taken him to the States when 
young to be educated. By profession 
he was a mining engineer, and he was 
working a small silver lode with an 
old burro-power stamp mill a day’s 
ride back in the hills, and doing well 
at it. At least he did well when peo- 
ple let him alone. 

“Your dogs act friendly,” he re- 
marked as if he hadn’t expected them 
to. “What would they do, just for 
curiosity, if I offered them something 
to eat?” 

“They don’t take things to eat from 
strangers,” Waldron said. They didn’t, 


” 
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H. L. Davis 


A Literary Pioneer on the Oregon Trail 


By Ernestine K. Taggard 


AST May when H. L. Davis’ 

! first novel, Honey in the 
Horn, was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1935, al- 

most everybody was pleased be- 
cause for months critics had been 
agreeing that here was an ex- 
traordinary book, written in 
vigorous and gusty American, and 
about a part of our country too 
long neglected by good novelists. 


here is an excerpt we ran acro 
from one of those early poems 


Are the hollyhocks full bloomed? 
- It is harvest then. 

The hay falls like sand falling 
in a high wind 

When the weeds blow and fly, 
but steady the sand falls, 

It is harvest, harvest, and honey 
in the horn. 


The man who, some years later 
was to spend a great part of; 
380-page book in describing what 
he had seen and heard in Oregon, 
put it down more economically 


A year ago Mr. Davis was a com- 
paratively unknown writer, with 
some short pieces and a handful 
of poems to his credit, but Honey 
in the Horn has changed all that. 


For besides the Pulitzer Prize, 
with all its honor and glory, this 
first novel also won the $7,500 
Harper Prize for 1935, and that is 
about all any author can ask of 
one book. 

Seven years before Oregon was 
admitted to the Union as a full- 
fledged state, some of Harold L. 
Davis’ ancestors left their home in 
Tennessee to join the trek west and 
did not stop until their wagon train 
set them down on the farthest edge 


From shepherd, cowboy, printer’s 
devil, ball player, sheriff, editor, 
surveyor to Pulitzer Prize winner. 


paper at Oakland, Oregon. At ten he 


this way in his poetry: 


We rode hard, and brought the 
cattle from brushy springs, 
From heavy lying _ thickets, 
leaves wet as snow; 
From high places, white-grassed, 
and dry in the wind; 
Draws where the quaken-asps 
were yellow and white 
And the leaves spun and spun like 
money spinning, 
We poured them onto the trail, and 
rode for town. 


herded sheep on a mountain ranch 
near Elkhead. At eleven his family 
moved to the desert and sagebrush 
country of eastern Oregon where he 
punched cattle, herded more sheep, 
learned Spanish, and set more type in 
his spare time. At twelve his family 
moved again—this time to a steamboat 
town on the Columbia River where he 
continued with his typesetting career 
and graduated in due course from high 
school. The next few years were 
spent in working with cattle, playing 


of our continent. In 1852 all of our 
western coast that was not California 
was called the Oregon Territory, and 
included the land south of 54°40’—the 
present Canadian border. Along with 
the traditional banjos on their knees 
these early settlers who couldn’t rest 
until they saw the other side of the 
mountain must have also carried with 
them a lively interest in the country 
and its people. For, although Honey 
in the Horn is a story about Oregon at 
the turn of the century, its wealth of 


Strangely enough it was a pod 
(Robinson Jeffers) who  suggestet 
that Mr. Davis try his hand at prose, 
He did, and Mr. H. L. Mencken ant 
his American Mercury lost little tim 
in getting the prose into print. He 
has been at it ever since, with om 
small six-months interval in 194 
during which you could have hear 
Mr. Davis singing Creole, Mexican 
French-Canadian, Negro, railroad 
Southern mountaineer, and cleanet- 
up cowboy songs for a Northwesten 


anecdote and authentic detail shows 
an astonishing familiarity with what 
had been taking place in Oregon for 
the past fifty years. The story itself, 
of the wanderings of sixteen-year-old 
Clay Calvert, is too long to recount 
here, and what’s more it loses all point 
in retelling. There’s little to the plot, 
if you can call it a plot. What counts 
is the way Mr. Davis tells his story of 
our last frontier and of the people who 
settled there. 

By the time he was twenty-one 
Harold Davis had lived all over the 
map of Oregon and tried his hand at 
a variety of things. He started out 
in Yoncalla, Douglas County, on Oc- 
tober 18, 1896, and his history includes 
nothing startling until, at the age of 
nine, he went to work as a typesetter 
and printer’s devil for a country news- 


baseball, acting as deputy sheriff (he 
says the job consisted mostly of serv- 
ing attachments and arresting sheep- 
herders who had gone crazy), in sur- 
veying, harvesting, going to college, 
and editing a paper that fizzled when 
an expected land boom didn’t come 
off. When war came, he joined the 
army but didn’t get any nearer France 
than Ft. McDowell on Angel Island, 
in San Francisco Bay. 

The pause and perspective afforded 
by the term in the army was appar- 
ently what Mr. Davis needed to start 
him writing seriously, and in 1919 he 
won Poetry’s Levison Prize for a 
group of less than a dozen short 
poems he had published in that mag- 
azine. The title for his Pulitzer Prize 
novel must have begun ringing in 
Mr. Davis’ head years ago because 


radio network. In 1932 he 
awarded a Guggenheim exchang 
fellowship to Mexico, and has liv 
there most of the time since. 

That, of course, explains Spani 
Lady. When Mr. Davis lives in 0 
gon, he writes epics about Orego 
When he is transplanted to Mexia 
he writes about Mexico. Now tha 
he’s talking of taking a vacation | 
England, we can look forward to fi 
reaction to England. Ultimately } 
plans “to acquire a piece of land al 
a few head of nice cattle. Not 
make money out of, but because I ef 
joy having cattle around. They al 
soothing. Pigs are too emotion 
and sheep too stupid. Cattle arej 
right.” 
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HE sun during the first stages 

of morning brought to the high 

northern Mexico table - land 

a warmth that the train pas- 
sengers welcomed. As the day ad- 
vanced and the train climbed, it 
beamed more fiercely and the string 
of day coaches turned stifling with 
heat and gritty with white sifting 
dust. 

When the temperature was highest 
and the air thickest, the train whis- 
tled for the desert station of Las 
Charcas. Russ Waldron, tall and raw- 
boned and middle-aged, with gray 
eyes that looked pale against the 
weather-burn of his face, got up and 
shoved into the aisle through the col- 
lection of goats, pigs, chickens and 
unbreeched infants that no Mexican 
day coach seems able to run without. 
las Charcas was his station. It 
looked like the last end of nowhere; 
adeserted section house in mid-desert 
with all the windows punched out and 
an old hand car falling to pieces be- 
side it. 

Nobody lived there. A fairly in- 
tllligent-looking young man with 
leather chaparajos and a Texas hat 
sat a horse in the shade of the section 
house, but he carried a rifle and bed- 
toll on his saddle as a sign of unfixed 
habitation, and he rode hastily up to 
the engine, produced a wicker-cov- 
eted saddle canteen, and requested 
the engineer to favor him with water 
to fill it. Scarcity of water meant a 
bad country to hunt in. Waldron got 
down doubtfully, wondering whether 
to feel pleased that his two-day train 
ide was over or whether to kick 
himself for ever having undertaken 
i In his young days it would not 
lave bothered him to have an expedi- 
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Spanish Lady te 


The perils of gun-fire, a pack of hounds. 
and partnership on a tree-limb with a 
lion, attend Juan Madden in his quest 


for the love of a lady 


tion fizzle on him. But now he was 
too old and too near broke and too 
far from home to think of such a pos- 
sibility without feeling scared. He 
stared at the train as if he had half a 
notion to climb back on and let it 
take him away again. The fat con- 
ductor boosted his pile of baggage 
onto the steps, and the young man 
with the Texas hat hung his canteen 
in the shade, dismounted, and came 
over to offer assistance. 

“T suppose I ought to bid you wel- 
come to our community,” he said so- 
ciably. He spoke English. Waldron 
gave him no credit for that, not know- 
ing the country well enough to recog- 
nize it as a novelty. “You’d probably 
think I was trying to be funny if I 
did, so I won’t. I'll give you a hand 
with your plunder, anyway.” 

He caught up a straw suitcase full 
of Waldron’s clothes, pistol, and five 
pounds of strychnine, carried it over 
to the shade, and came back for a 
cased rifle and a gunny sack full of 
heavy-duty steel traps. Waldron 
watched dubiously, remembering 
stories about accommodating young 
men who hung around train stops in 
Old Mexico. The conductor nodded 
reassurance, so he stepped back. 
“Much obliged,” he said. “If you 
don’t mind tendin’ to this, I’ll go to 
the baggage car and unload my dogs.” 

The baggageman helped him off 
with three heavy wooden crates, each 
containing a yoked pair of mournful- 
looking hounds. At sight of him 


A Story by 
H. L. Davis 


they frisked, yapped, and tried to lick 
his knuckles through the slats. They 
were glad to see him, and doubly glad 
when the train whistled and went on 
without them, making for San Luis 
Potosi, where the copper and revolu- 
tionists came from. 

Waldron knelt to examine them for 
signs of mistreatment or careless 
handling in transit. The young man 
finished hauling his baggage into the 
shade, and strolled over and intro- 
duced himself. His name was Juan 
Madden. His eyes were blue, his 
English as healthy-sounding as any- 
body’s, and he was, as his name im- 
plied, half American. He had been 
born in that section of the desert, 
and his father, a railroad contractor, 
had taken him to the States when 
young to be educated. By profession 
he was a mining engineer, and he was 
working a small silver lode with an 
old burro-power stamp mill a day’s 
ride back in the hills, and doing well 
at it. At least he did well when peo- 
ple let him alone. 

“Your dogs act friendly,” he re- 
marked as if he hadn’t expected them 
to. “What would they do, just for 
curiosity, if I offered them something 
to eat?” 

“They don’t take things to eat from 
strangers,” Waldron said. They didn’t, 
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because he had flogged the stuffing 
out of them several times for trying 
to. . . . “You ain’t from the Rio 
Perdido hacienda, are you? I’m the 
man they sent for to trap off the var- 
mints that’s been killin’ their stock.” 

The young man said that in a way 
he was from Rio Perdido, because he 
had been born there and his silver 
mine was on hacienda property. But 
in another way he wasn’t, beeause the 
hacendado had it in for him and 
didn’t allow him on the place. One 
reason was that he belonged on his 
mother’s side to the working-people 
of the hacienda, so it had been ex- 
pected that he would grow up around 
the corrals, herding bulls and sad- 
dling a horse for the daughter of the 
manor when she wanted to go riding. 
Instead, he had naughtily chased off 
to an American university withou 
asking them whether he could or not, 
and he had come back knowing as 
much as the hacendado’s daughter 
did. More, maybe, for though she 
had been educated in England and 
New York, she was still a good deal 
of a young fool. 

“You'll find that out when you meet 
her,” he said. “I want you to give 
her a message from me, if you will. 
It’s the only chance I’ve got of com- 
municating with her, and I rode 
twelve hours to get here in time to 
ask you. It’s a funny place, that 
hacienda. If you don’t do the kind of 
work they think you ought to, they 
want to shoot you.” 

“T don’t expect to have any trouble 
with the outfit,” Waldron said. “They 
hired me to clean the hacienda of pre- 
datory animals, and as long as I stick 
to my contract they’ll have to stick to 
theirs.” 

“T hope they do,” the young man 
said politely, as if he didn’t feel any 
too optimistic about it. He dug a 
cigarette out of his pocket, and Wald- 
ron noticed that he carried a pistol, 
not out in plain sight as everybody 
else in the country did, but tied close 
under the leg of his chaps. 

“Haciendas are old-fashioned out 
here in the desert. My grandfather 
has been caporal at Rio Perdido for 
sixty years. They’ve been trying for 
twenty years to get him to retire and 
enjoy himself, and he won’t do it. 
The hacendado’s daughter has been 
abroad, and she wouldn’t wear a last- 
season’s dress to a dog fight, but she 
lets her father tell her who she’s to 
marry and who she mustn’t associate 
with, and he reads all her mail and 
holds out all the letters he disap- 
proves of. He runs things, that old 
boy. If he catches you giving her 
any messages from me, he'll lock her 
in the granary for a month on bread 
and water, and he'll probably order 
you off the place.” 

“He won’t catch me,” Waldron 
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promised. The job didn’t look good, 
but a lot depended on it, and he in- 
tended to take no risks with it. “How 
is it that you’re workin’ silver on 
hacienda property, if the old man’s 
so down on you?” 

Madden laughed. “I’d think you 
could guess that one. They don’t 
know it. At least, they don’t know 
where I’m doing it. That’s something 
you may have to do some arguing 





over. Will these dogs of yours run 
down a man? Would they run me 
down?” 

“They’ll run down anything they’re 
told to,” Waldron said, “but I didn’t 
hire out down here to man-hunt, and 
I don’t intend to do any of it.” 

“T hope you make that stick,” Mad- 
den said. He sat for a minute listen- 
ing to the creosote bushes cramping 
in the heat. “The old man is pretty 
mad at me, and if it should occur to 
him that your dogs could help to 
catch me, I doubt if your predatory- 
animal contract would be much of an 
argument with him. It isn’t that ’m 
taking silver out of his land. I’ve got 
a right to do that under the mining 
laws, and the only way he can stop 
me is to shoot me. But I’ve been buy- 
ing beef for my workmen from the 
hill Indians that I know was stolen 
from Rio Perdido. Not a great deal, 
but some. I don’t steal it myself, but 
it comes to the same thing, and he 
knows it. He’d do anything in the 
world to—” 

A. gun banged in the chaparral, 
and a bullet whacked a gray smear 
on the rusted steel rail close to his 
head. He jumped and ran for his 
horse, and another gun slammed loose 
across the track and landed a slug 
under his heel. A third shot missed 
him as he climbed on his horse, and 
then a regular volley ripped loose 
from the brush all around him. The 
thump of lead against the section 
house sounded like beating a drum. 
Waldron dropped and lay flat among 
the dog crates, waiting for him to go 
away and take the fireworks along 


. 








with him. 
turned his horse and rode back. “I 
forgot to tell you about that—” he 
began, dancing his horse to make a 
hard target. 

“They’ve got you hemmed in, you 
fool!” Waldron yelled. “Stay away 
from here! You’re drawin’ fire on 
these dogs, and you're liable to git 
one of ’em killed!” 

The shooters slowed up and aimed 
higher and more carefully, working 
to get the range. Madden hooked a 
spur in his saddle cantle and leaned 
down, sheltering himself behind his 
horse like an Indian. A bullet had 
cut through his hat brim so it hung 
down on his nose. “I forgot the mes- 
sage for that girl,” he said, and 
grunted because a shot nicked the 
saddle horn close to his fingers. He 
made no attempt to shoot back. “You 
tell her I said—” 

Waldron bellowed, rising on one 
elbow. “You git out of here, do you 
hear me? If one of these dogs gits 
hit, Pll kill you myself!” 

Madden straightened, shot his pistol 
into the air a couple of times to dis- 
courage a possible rush, and leaned 
over again. “Forget your cockeyed 
dogs a minute,” he implored. “Look 
here, you tell that girl I’ll be out to 
see her tomorrow evening, and I’Il be 
on the trail up the river canyon. 
And that if she doesn’t want to see 
me—” 

There was a loud, solid’ whack, 
like a man slapping a quarter of beef 
with the flat of a cleaver. Madden let 
go the saddle horn, clawed blindly 
for a hold with his spur, and then 
pitched off head-first and lay still. 
His horse trotted nervously away, the 
shooting stopped, and the shooters 
got back on their horses and rode 
forward cautiously to see where they 
had tagged him. There was nothing 
especially daring about their exploit, 
for there was a regular mob of them, 
and Madden hadn’t even attempted 
to return their fire. But they did de- 
serve credit for a well-mannered 
piece of bush-whacking, for, though 
they had been obliged to shoot all 
around Waldron and his baggage, 
not a splinter had touched him and 
not a dog crate or a packsack had 
been so much as grazed. The dogs 
were entirely unharmed, and were 
bawling frantically to be let out so 
they could take a hand in the cele- 
bration. Waldron checked them over 
first, and then examined young 
Madden. 

He was knocked senseless, partly 
from the bullet and partly from hav- 
ing fallen head down in the rocks. 
The bullet had ranged up through his 
left shoulder, and his collar bone was 
reduced to pretty much of a wreck. 
The other bones, however, felt solid, 

(Continued on page 19) 


Instead of leaving, he ; 
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were centered on the historic 

old city of Vincennes, Indiana, 
where President Roosevelt delivered 
the opening address at the dedication 
of the new memorial to George Rog- 
ers Clark. 

Who was George Rogers Clark, and 
why should the American nation pay 
tribute 157 years later to this 26- 
year-old soldier? Clark and his little 
band of determined frontiersmen, en- 
during frightful hardships, marched 
across the flooded plains of Illinois in 
mid-winter to capture Fort Sackville 
and Vincennes from the British in 
February, 1779. Clark thus gave to 
the Thirteen Colonies their first ter- 
ritorial acquisition. The importance 
to America of Clark’s achievement is 
best summed up by President Roose- 
velt in his Vincennes speech. 

“With every passing year,” said the 
President, “the capture of Vincennes 
more than a century and a half ago 
when the 13 colonies were seeking 
their independence, assumes greater 
and more permanent significance. 


Lo: June the eyes of the nation 





George Rogers Clark 


The Washington of the West 


a triune featuring architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting. The central 
structure is cylindrical, 88 feet in di- 
ameter and 71 feet high. 


In the center of the interior, a 
bronze statue of Clark by Hermon A. 
MacNeil stands on a marble base. 
Above the door a large sculptured 
panel, by Joseph Kiselewski, shows 
Clark receiving his commission from 
Patrick Henry, governor of Virginia. 

Covering the entire inner wall are 
seven murals by the New York artist, 
Ezra Winter, depicting the period of 
British occupation of Vincennes, their 
surrender of Fort Sackville, Clark’s 
dealings with the Indians, etc. In 
his quest for costumes of the period, 
the artist found, in the John Marshall 
museum at Richmond, the very coat 
which Clark wore during the cam- 
paign. 

The approach to the memorial is a 
double plaza which extends from the 
Clark Memorial to the Lincoln Me- 
morial bridge. The Clark Memorial 
and the bridge, together, are symbolic 
of the opening of the west and the 








The George Rogers Clark Memorial. The Wabash river can be seen in the center 
and, at the right, the bridgehead of the Lincoln Memorial bridge. 


“In the year 1778 the picture of this 
western country was dark indeed. 
The-English held all the region north- 
west of the Ohio and their Indian al- 
lies were burning cabins and driving 
fleeing families back across the moun- 
tains south of the river. Three regu- 
lar forts were all that remained in 
Kentucky, and their fall seemed in- 
evitable. 

“Then against the dark background, 
stood forth the tall young Virginian, 
George Rogers Clark. Out of de- 
Spair and destruction he brought 
concerted action.” 

Built at a cost of $3,000,000, the 
Clark Memorial is classic in design, 
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expansion of the United States from 
coast to coast. French explorers and 
missionaries, following the Indian 
trails, used the Wabash river as a 
route between the north and south. 
Early in the eighteenth century Vin- 
cennes was established. England won 
the territory from France and held it 
until Clark captured Fort Sackville. 
This victory made possible the great 
American pioneer migrations into Il- 
linois and the vast territory beyond 
the Mississippi. Among the settlers 
came the twenty-two-year-old Abra- 
ham Lincoln, crossing the Wabash in 
1830 to live in Illinois. 
GEORGE R. McCORMACK. 


Phrase Origins 


By Alfred H. Holt 


Alfred H. Holt, whom you have al- 
ready met in Scholastic as the author 
of Wild Names I Have Met and Com- 
parative Classics, 
was born in Wis- 
consin, went to 
high school there, 
finished off at 
Williams College 
(1920) with a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. 
Since then he has 
taught in China, in 
Wisconsin, at Wil- 
liams; and has 
taken extra degrees 
at the Universities of Chicago and Co- 
lumbia. Mr. Holt is a big name hunter 
in his leisure time, and has bagged 
many a fine phrase and _ interesting 
word in his newest book Phrase Origins 
from which the following excerpt is 
taken. Other columns will follow in 
rapid succession throughout the year. 





HOLT 


academic groves. This somewhat trite 
phrase is not just a bit of poetic fancy 
(similar to the theory that a college must 
always be on a hill and have ivy). 
Academe was the name of the olive 
grove near Athens, where Plato taught. 
Hence, a school of philosophy. 


all is lost save honor. The original 
of this, as Bartlett says, was “not quite 
so sublimely laconic”: De toutes choses 
ne mest demeuré que Vhonneur et la 
vie qui est sauve. Perhaps the form 
from which the English translation was 
made was the Spanish: Toto se ha per- 
dido sino es la honra. At any rate, it was 
Francis I of France who said it, in a 
letter to his mother. And, in the de- 
lightful words of H. G. Wells, “The sal- 
vage of honor was but temporary,” inas- 
much as he proceeded to break the 
treaty he had just signed. 


all’s right with the world. Perhaps 
by confusion with the town crier’s “Ten 
o'clock and all’s well,” this has been per- 
sistently misquoted as “all’s well.” It is, 
of course, to be found in Browning’s 
Pippa Passes. 


almighty dollar. With Ben Jonson’s 
“almightie gold” in mind, perhaps, Wash- 
ington Irving coined this phrase and 
first used it in his “Creole Village,” 
Knickerbocker Magazine, 1836. Dickens, 
who was a close friend of Irving’s, later 
worked it into Martin Chuzzlewit. 

As for dollar, it comes from the Ger- 
man thaler. The Joachimsthaler was a 
coin minted in Joachimsthal, Thal being 
the word for “valley.” 


angel. Many a “big butter and egg 
man” has become an “angel” by taking 
a flyer on Broadway; in other words, by 
furnishing financial backing to a show 
or a particular actor (or actress). This 
application of the word may easily owe 
its origin to a gushiness of gratitude not 
unknown among chorus girls. 


anything for a quiet life. When Sam 
Weller immortalized this catch phrase, 
with his reference to the man “who took 
the sitivation at the lighthouse,” it was 
already hoary with age, having been the 
title of an Elizabethan play, by Middle- 
ton. 
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iards today with a ruthlessness 

and on a scale that threaten to 

exterminate the last man—and 
woman—on the side that loses. Aerial 
bombardment, seizure of hostages, 
dynamiting of houses, revolutionary 
tribunals, mass executions, are some 
of the horrors that make this war, 
restricted though it is in area and in 
numbers, one of the crises of modern 
history. The Spaniards have always 
been a people to whom violence and 
cruelty were familiar things. But it 
needs more than racial temperament 
to explain this war. There have been 
bloody civil wars before—between 
the North and the South, in America, 
between the Cavaliers and _ the 
Roundheads in England, between the 
Whites and the Reds in Russia. But 
somehow none of them had the ten- 
sion of the present atmosphere. Who- 
ever wins, Spain’s troubles are so 
serious that it may be years before 
peace is fully restored to the 23,000,- 
000 people living in the squarish pen- 
insula that juts out from southwest- 
ern Europe. 


© is oan are killing Span- 


Feudalism at Bay 


What lies behind the Spanish 
slaughter that makes it so fateful for 
the whole Western World? In two 
sentences: Spain has tried in five 
short years to make the long-delayed 
leap from feudalism, which ended for 
most of Europe centuries ago, to a 
modern, industrialized, liberal repub- 
lic. And the forces of mechanical 
science, political democracy, and eco- 
nomic demands of the masses, 
dammed up for 300 years, have met 
the iron resistance of those classes 
which saw their privileges of the old 
regime about to be destroyed. 

Glance at the nutshell history of 
Spain on this page. See how, for two 
thousand years, the peninsula has 
been the highway and the bull ring 
of the armies of Europe and Africa, 
as the fortunes of dynasties, races, 
and dictators rose and waned. See 
how the early establishment of the 
Christian Church grew into a power- 
ful ecclesiastical hierarchy until the 
natural title of the King of Spain be- 
came “His Most Catholic Majesty.” 
See how the tide of republicanism 
after the American and French Rev- 
olutions rose in successive waves 
through Spain’s vast colonial empire 
until it washed over the golden 


throne of the Bourbons—who, as Na- 
poleon said, “learned nothing, and 
forgot nothing.” 


The causes of this 
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Civil War Climax of Spain’s Long 
Suffering History 


latest conflict lie 
far back in the 
centuries, and 
for the past 
150 years they 
have been 
gradually deepen- 
ing and sharpening un- 
til today Spain is a land 
torn between 3 

two extremist 
groups’ whicl 
give each other 
no quarter. 


The Problem 


Poverty is the real problem of Spain. 
Never rich in natural resources, the 
peninsula has only a coastal fringe of 
semi-tropical fertile vineyards and 
olive groves. Most of the rest is a 
high, arid plateau broken by ranges 
of desolate mountains. Industry is 
confined to a few centers like Bar- 
celona. The nation is predominantly 
agricultural and pastoral (live stock). 
Three-fourths of the people depend 
on farming for a living. But 1200 
families own more than 40 per cent 
of the arable land, and three of these, 
the Dukes of Medina, Penaranda, and 
Alba, controlled 420,000 acres of the 
best, most fertile soil. These wealthy 
grandees have lived in luxury since 
before the Spanish Armada. A mil- 
lion farm laborers toil on their large 


Ce ts 


estates through the short harvest sea- 
son, and shift for themselves the rest 
of the year. They must support their 
families on an average wage of two 
pesetas a day (28 cents—enough to 
buy one poor lunch in an American 
restaurant). Millions of other peas- 
ants subsist on small poor plots as 
tenants who must pay high rentals 
to landowners or middlemen. Beg- 
gars wander everywhere. And a mil- 
lion people are always hunting work. 

It is not strange, then, that 45 per 
cent of the Spanish people are illiter- 
ate—the highest percentage in Eu- 
rope; or that there is almost no middle 
class—a_ scattering of professional 
men and journalists like Unamuno, 
Ortega, and Madariaga, and the small 
retail merchants of the few large 
cities. For centuries the two chief 
roads to power have been the Army 








MILESTONES IN SPANISH HISTORY 


B.C. 1100-800. Settled by Phoenicians. 

B.C. 600-500. Conquered by Carthage. Also 
mingled with Celts. 

B.C. 218-201. During Second Punic War 
Spain was headquarters for Hannibal in 
attacks on Rome. With final defeat of 
Carthage, Spain became Roman province. 

A.D. 406-507. Invaded by Vandals, Suevi, 
Visigoths; eventually became West Gothic 
Kingdom with capital at Toledo. 

587. Converted to Roman Catholic Church. 

711. Moors, crossing from Africa, con- 
quered southern portion, and for 300 
years coexisted with Christian kingdoms 
of Leon, Castile, Navarre, and Aragon 
in the north. Moors had brilliant civ- 
ilization, with arts and science. 

1040-1099. Ruy Diaz, the “Cid,” national 
hero, waged war on Moors. 

1095. Portugal liberated from Castile. 
Constant wars between Castile and Ara- 


gon. 
1492. Conquest of Granada, expulsion of 
Moors, and union of kingdoms through 
marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile. They aided Colum- 
bus in his voyages of discovery, winning 
most of New World for Spain. 
1519-1556. Charles I of Spain, a Hapsburg, 
became Emperor: Charles V. of Holy 
Roman Empire, annexed Low Countries. 
1556-1598. Philip II, his son, defeated 
France. Height of Spanish maritime 


power, challenging England. Inquisition 
established. 

1588. Spanish Armada defeated by English 
under Queen Elizabeth, wrecking Span- 
ish power. 

1701-14. War of Spanish Succession, Allies 
against France. Philip V (of Bourbon) 
recognized as King. 

1807-14. Napoleon conquered Spain, making 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte, king. Great 
Britain waged Peninsular War against 
Napoleon, Wellington finally driving out 
French. Bourbons restored. 

1810-1825. Spain’s colonies in America re- 
volted under Bolivar, Iturbide, and other 
leaders, became republics. ° 

1869. Revolution deposed Bourbons, set 
up constitutienal monarchy until 1873. 
Spain a republic for two years. Alfonso 
XII, of Bourbon, became King, 1875. 
Civil War against Don Carlos, pretender, 
in the north. 

1895. Cuban insurrection, followed in 18% 
by Spanish-American War and loss of 
all Spain’s Western colonies. 

1902. Alfonso XIII (born 1886) ascended 
throne. Spain neutral in World War. 

1923. Spanish defeats in Morocco resulted 
in revolt and military dictatorship under 
Primo de Rivera. ’ 

1931. Bloodless revolution. Alfonso abdi- 
cated. Liberal republic, Cortes, Consti- 
tution established. 
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and the Church. Sons of the noble 
families went into these professions. 
The Army under Alfonso had one 
oficer to every ten privates. The 
Church received a substantial annual 
subsidy from the taxes of the state. 
Its numerous monasteries and con- 
vents amassed wealth in lands, en- 
dowments, and ornaments. It con- 
trolled through its schools practically 
all elementary education. The com- 
mon people of Spain still love the 
Church. It is their spiritual guide, 
their social center, their source of 
beauty and pleasure through the rich 
pageantry of its services and festal 
days. But as city worker and land- 
Iss peasant gradually came to be- 
lieve that the Church had failed to 
lift them out of their poverty and 
suffering, and that it was always on 
the side of the monarchy, the aris- 
tocracy, and the army, many became 
suspicious, listened to radical propa- 
ganda, and eventually were ready to 
attack the Church, burn its buildings, 
confiscate its properties, and expel 
priests, nuns, and the Jesuit order. 
Spain is not a unified country. It 
has strong traditions of “separatism” 
and regional sentiment in various 
sections. The Catalans in the north- 
east corner, and the Basques in the 
pockets of the hills around San Se- 
bastian, are racially different from 
the Castilians and the Andalusians, 
and speak different languages. In 
Catalonia the feeling for indepen- 
dence is so strong that it has prac- 
titally been a distinct nation for the 
Past several years. And Barcelona, 
its capital, while supporting the Gov- 
fMMent, is the stronghold of the 
cho- Syndicalists, a unique group 
of radicals who are opposed to Marx- 
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ism, but demand industrial control. 

When, in 1931, the people became 
restive under the harsh regime of 
Primo de Rivera, Alfonso’s dictator, 
local elections were permitted, and 
candidates favorable to a republic 
won an overwhelming victory. The 
King was forced to resign and flee. 
Alcala Zamora became the first presi- 
dent and Manuel Azana the Premier. 
A Cortes (one-house parliament) 
was elected in which all parties were 
represented from right to left, but 
with a left majority. It wrote one of 
the most liberal constitutions in Eu- 
rope; withdrew state support from 
the Church; granted women suffrage; 
set up compulsory primary education. 

The republic tackled the land prob- 
lem by taking over many of the large 





Burgos Cathedral, in the ancient north- 
ern city now headquarters of the rebel 
regime. 


estates of the grandees, making them 
a moderate payment, and dividing 
some of it among the farm laborers 
and peasants. It tried to modernize 
old-fashioned methods of farming. It 
retired 10,000 army officers with pen- 
sions and attempted to reform the 
corrupt military system. 

But these reform measures, much 
needed as they were, satisfied neither 
side. They were too slow and too 
moderate to suit the strong Socialist 
Party and the great labor unions and 
peasants. They were too fast and too 


frightening to the landowners, army, 


and churchmen. In 1933 new elec- 
tions showed a turn to the Right- 
wing parties. Azana was forced out. 
Gil Robles, a young and powerful 
leader of the Catholic Action group, 
arose in the Cortes and demanded a 
more conservative government under 
Alejandro Lerroux, a Republican 
turned reactionary. When Robles 
joined the cabinet, there was a radi- 
cal rebellion, chiefly in the mining 
region of Asturias in the northwest. 
The government called out the For- 
eign Legion and the Moorish troops 
under the same General Franco who 
is now the Fascist chieftain. He 
crushed the embattled Asturian 
miners in blood. The government 
continued to shift toward the Right 
and repealed many of the Left re- 
forms. When elections were held 
again last February, the left-wing 
parties, hitherto torn by internal dis- 
sension, got together and formed the 
“Popular Front” inspired by the 
Blum model in France. The Front 
won an overwhelming victory at the 
polls, made Azana again President, 
and immediately started to enforce its 
original program. 

The present rebellion has been de- 
scribed as an outright conflict be- 
tween Communism and Fascism. This 
is a misleading picture. The Govern- 
ment is an elected majority govern- 
ment composed of liberal Republi- 
cans. While it is supported by 
Communists, the “Front” is not pre- 
dominantly “Red.” If it wins, the 
Government will undoubtedly move 
leftward, but a full-fledged dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is not likely. 
The revolt represents a stage often 
seen in history—the stage called 
“counter-revolution,” in which reac- 
tionary forces attempt to crush the 
reform program after the old order 
falls. Thus we find the line-up in the 
civil war today: 


The Rebels 
(variously called Fas- 
cists, or Rightists) sup- 
ported by: Monarchists, 
some Republicans, Cath- 
olic Action and the 
Church generally; land- 
owners and nobility; 
Carlist peasants in north; 
Fascist leagues; army of. 
ficers and 80 per cent of 
regular army: Foreign 
Legion, Moroccan troops. 


The Government 
(variously called Loyal- 
ists and Leftists) sup- 
ported by: Republicans, 
Socialists, Communists, 
Anarcho- Syndicalists, la- 
bor and peasant union; 
generally; the majority 
of the Civil Guard, navy, 
and air force; civilian 
militia, including many 
women, given arms by 
the Government. 
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Lewis Unions Defy A. F. of L. 

The quarrel between President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federation 
of Labor, who favors craft unions, and 


John L. Lewis, President of the United’ 


Miners, who favors industrial unions, 
has split the American labor movement 
into two warring camps. 

When the last convention of the A. F. 
of L. voted against industrial unions but 
authorized organizing unions in mass- 
production industries, Lewis formed the 





f 


Committee for Industrial Organization to 
carry on his campaign. Ten other unions 
have joined the CIO. Accused of form- 
ing a rival organization, the CIO unions 
have been ordered by the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council to disband or lose 
their membership. .Lewis denies that the 
Council has legal power to do this. When 
the A. F. of L. holds its convention in 
Tampa, Florida, in November these 
“rebel” unions may be suspended. Such 
a move would drive over 1,000,000 mem- 
bers from the A. F. of L., or one-third 
of its membership. 

A. F. of L. leaders accuse Lewis of 
trying to dictate to the majority of the 
Federation, but there are more impor- 
tant reasons why they oppose the CIO. 
Craft unions are composed of skilled 
men who usually make high wages. 
They fear their incomes might be low- 
ered if they were absorbed into an in- 
dustrial union along with unskilled and 
semi-skilled men. 

Lewis points out that the A. F. of L. 
membership is less than 5,000,000, while 
there are over 35,000,000 workers in in- 
dustry. This means, he says, that the 
Federation has not tried or is unable to 
organize the semi-skilled men needed in 
the huge mass-production industries 
(automobiles, steel, rubber, radio). Lewis 
declares that these men never will get 
reasonable wages until they are organ- 
ized into one big union for each indus- 
try. Industrial unions would give the 
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John L. Lewis (right), militant leader of the CIO, 
talks politics with George L. Berry (left) and Sydney 
Hillman (center), leaders in Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, which is supporting President Roosevelt. 


*k +E & 
worker a solid front to back up his 
demands. 


The CIO is now busy organizing the 
500,000 steel workers. Company officials 
insist that steel workers favor com- 
pany unions. Lewis charges that com- 
pany unions have no power in collective 
bargaining with company officials and 
asks why companies are secretly buying 
arms and ammunition and hiring spies 
to trail union organizers if it is true that 
their men prefer company unions. 


Drought Again 


Scorches West 


Reports on the drought 
which has ruined crops in 
more than 950 counties in 
22 states through the west, 
northwest and as far east 
as New York State, de- 
clare it is the worst in our 
nation’s history. The De- 
partment of Agriculture 
says our 1936 corn crop 
will be the smallest since 
1881 and the wheat crop 
will barely provide for our 
own needs. Meat prices 
are expected to rise but 
there is no danger of a 
bread shortage because we have a wheat 
surplus from other years. The AAA soil 
conservation and crop reduction program 
may be changed to allow farmers to 
plant more crops in 1937. 

Experts say 2,000,000 persons on farms 
in the Midwest and Northwest will be 
in need by winter. In North and South 
Dakota three of every four persons may 
be on relief rolls. WPA officials were 
ordered by the President to increase the 
number of persons employed on work 
relief projects such as road building and 
erosion prevention dams. As many as 
150,000 people will be employed and the 
expanded program will cost $7,500,000 a 
month. In January Congress may be 
asked to raise additional funds to carry 
this relief burden. The Great Plains 
Drought Committee, headed by Morris L. 
Cooke, is planning a long-time drought 
relief program. It is considering the 
planting of a tree and grass belt area to 
check further droughts and dust storms 
in the West. A similar program was 
discussed during the 1934 drought. The 
Senate blocked plans for an extensive 
tree belt during the last session of Con- 
gress when it refused to vote necessary 
funds. The Rural Resettlement Admin- 
istration, headed by Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, Under Secretary of Agriculture, is 
helping move over 32,000 farmers to bet- 
ter lands and is prepared to aid about 
150,000 drought ruined families. 
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74th Congress in Review 


Although the coming election dis- 
tracted the attention of members, the 
second session of the 74th Congress did 
manage to pass some important laws, 
The session opened in January and 
closed the latter part of June. Congress- 
men were forced to work overtime be- 






cause of Supreme Court decisions against _— 
the AAA farm relief program, and the vembe 
Guffey Act, which regulated prices and the co 
wages in the soft coal industry. Argu- dentia 
ments over the President’s corporation velt, ( 
tax bill and quarrels about a new relief the n 
measure also created much argument. taken 
Here is a brief review of the work ac- for vo 
complished. ment | 
1. Passed a $1,425,000,000 measure to he a 
carry on relief during 1937. Some mem- Temox 
bers wanted more money spent on the d R 
PWA’s heavy building projects. But the - 
President had his way and the WPA M. He 
work-relief program got the “Go” sign, swing 
2. Passed a tax bill to raise about 
$800,000,000. Taxes running from 7 to ‘Acce 
27 per cent will be collected on corpora- Mneri 
tions funds which are held in reserve _ 
and not distributed to stockholders as Presid 
dividends. Opponents said this bill would § S°™e S 
destroy the funds which corporations after | 
must hold in case of a depression. Sup- Kansas 











porters said the holding of these reserve 
funds helped cause the depression by 
preventing free circulation. A tax on 
corporation income also was levied and 
a tax of 80 per cent was placed on money 
that manufacturers received when the 
Supreme Court said the Government 
had to pay back processing tax money 
collected by the AAA. 

3. Passed Robinson-Patman bill giving 
the Federal Trade Commission the right 
to fix how much of a price reduction 
large buyers of products may receive 
from a manufacturer. Bill aims to aif 
small merchant. 

4. Passed Walsh-Healy Bill allowing 
regulation of wages, hours and working 
conditions of industries which sell pro& 
ucts to the Government. 

5. Strengthened Labor Relations Ad 
to prevent the bringing of strike break 
ers into a state to take the jobs of work 
ers who are striking. Failed to pass new 
Guffey Bill regulating prices of soft coal 

6. The U. S. will spend almost om 
billion on national defense—army, navy, 
air force—the largest peace-time ex 
penditures in history of the nation. 

7. Passed bonus bill over the Presi 
dent’s veto to pay $2,000,000,000 worth 
of bonds to war veterais. 

8. Extended the Rural Electrification 
Act to provide money for the building d 
power lines and the bringing of elec; 
tricity to farm regions not served ij 
private companies. 
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Roosevelt and Landon Opponents in 
e = _ S 
Quadrennial Presidential RaceThait jf 
. | May Hinge on Large Eastern States 
is- 
, the 
ss did E political parties have held Cleveland. Between 
laws, their nominating conventions; 160,000 and 200,000 bal- ~* ]¥ 
and | national, state, county, and local lots are distributed in 
gress- party workers are heing or-_ this poll to voters of all 
o be ganized to get out the vote on No-_ political parties and 
ae vember 3; and the scene is all set for walks of life in an effort 
— the colorful climax of our 1936 Presi- to get an accurate 
Argu- dential campaign. President Roose- sample of political sen- 
ration velt, Governor Alf M. Landon, and timent throughout the 
relief the minor party candidates have nation. Early in August, 
ment, taken the road in a personal appeal the poll showed Gover- 
k ac- for votes. Surveys of voting senti- nor Landon leading with 
ment indicate that the election may 276 electoral votes to the 
ire t© § be a close contest this year and President’s 255. But by 
= Democratic Chairman Jim Farley, the end of August the 
a and Republican Chairman John D. President had captured 
WPA M. Hamilton want no mistakes to Michigan’s 19 votes and 
sign swing voters against their candidates. was leading by 274 to 
shail Seveun V ote 25%. Observers think the 
7 to 2 election will be decided 
-pora- According - polls of the by the heavily populated states of 
an American Institute of Public Opinion, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
ers as eeaent Roosevelt has regsined Ohio, and Illinois. On the Institute 
would jj Mme strength over Governor Landon poll Mr. Landon has a slight lead in 
‘ations a — fallen back ge all of these but Michigan and he 
Sup- pens Ssowernee Was SOEMINGIOS wt st win them all te delest MMe. 
pri Roosevelt. If the President holds 
on Michigan and the rest of the states 
ax on age ; ; 
d and now in his favor he will win the elec- 
money tion. Should he capture several more 
on the of these important states the election 
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Herblock for NEA Seruite™ 
“ADVERTISEMENT” 


would turn into a Democratic land- 
slide. 

Paul Ward, writing in the Nation, 
argues that the Union Party candi- 
date, Representative William Lemke 
of North Dakota, backed by Dr. 
Townsend, Father Charles Coughlin, 
and “Share-the-Wealther” Gerald L. 
K. Smith, will not help the Republi- 
cans by taking votes away from the 
Democrats. Latest polls show that 
Lemke is splitting the “protest vote” 
which might have gone to Governor 
Landon. Most observers, however, 
believe that Lemke is taking more 
strength from the Democrats, and his 
total vote is estimated at 2,000,000— 
about double the third party strength 
two months ago. Father Coughlin in- 
sists Lemke will poll 9,000,000 votes. 

Polls likewise indicate that the 
upper third of the voting population— 
the wealthier class—supports Landon 
on the whole, while the lower one- 
third stands by Roosevelt. People on 
relief favor the President by 82 per 
cent. Labor organizations favor him 
strongly and Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League should help Mr. Roosevelt in 
many states. The quarrel between 
the John L. Lewis group and the 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor may cause some labor support 
to swing to Mr. Landon. 


The Conventions 


By the time Republicans settled 
down to work at their Cleveland con- 
vention, Governor Landon of Kansas 
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President Roosevelt inspecting flood project at Johnstown, 
Pa., with Governor Earle and officials. 


had enough support to win the Presi- 
dential nomination without opposi- 
tion. When Senator Vandenberg re- 
fused the Vice-Presidential post the 
delegates gave the job to Frank Knox, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News. 
The Republican platform accepts sev- 
eral New Deal policies in part, in- 
cluding farm relief, social security, 
and stock market regulation, but in- 
sists that the Democrats have mis- 
managed all of them. It calls for less 
government interference with busi- 
ness and the individual, but promises 
to use more Federal power to break 
up monopolies. In contrast to the 
Democrats the Republicans demand 
states’ rights and Governor Landon 
favors an amendment giving the 
states more power to regulate social 
and economic conditions. 

At Philadelphia, the Democrats 
solidly backed President Roosevelt 
and Vice-President Garner, and ig- 
nored demands by Al Smith and 
other conservative Democrats that 
Mr. Roosevelt be shelved. The rule 
requiring a two-thirds vote to nom- 
inate a candidate was abolished, and 
the Southern states, who favored sup- 
porters of the rule, were promised 
more delegates at the 1940 conven- 
tion. The New Deal wing of the 
Democrats definitely took control of 
the party under the President’s lead- 
ership. As a result, party lines may 
be broken frequently during the 
campaign. Democrats are asking sup- 
port from liberal Republicans, and 
Republicans are calling for conserv- 
ative Democrats to join them in an 
effort to stop Roosevelt. Former 
Democratic Governor Joseph B. Ely 
of Massachusetts, and former Demo- 
cratic cabinet officer Bainbridge 
Colby were among the conservative 
Democrats to back Governor Landon. 
They and other disgruntled Demo- 
crats met at Detroit in August to 
form a forlorn “Jeffersonian” group 
against Roosevelt. Senator Carter 
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Glass and Senator Harry Byrd of 
Virginia, though opposed to many 
New Deal policies, are supporting the 
President. Senator James Couzens of 
Michigan, running for nomination on 
the Republican ticket, boldly declared 
for the President. 

The Democratic platform opposed 
Republican demands that relief be re- 
turned to the states; declared that 
Federal powers should be extended 
if necessary to provide for the “gen- 
eral welfare” of all the people. A 
crowd of 115,000 people gathered in 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, to hear 
President Roosevelt accept the nomi- 
nation with a declaration that “we 
must win our independence from the 
economic royalists.” 


Landon Takes the Offensive 


Over 60,000 people flocked to To- 
peka, Kansas to hear Governor Lan- 
don accept the nomination and 
demand that the Government “stop 
this fumbling with recovery.” Al- 
though his speech touched Republi- 
can plans in general terms and prom- 
ised more definite discussions later, 
his remarks on labor did draw imme- 
diate fire from the opposition. Pro- 
Roosevelt labor leaders attacked the 
Governor’s pledge that employees 
may join “any type of union they pre- 
fer . . . without interference from 
any source.” They said this meant 
that union organizers could not come 
into a plant and organize the work- 
ers. The Governor explained his 
stand further in a message to Social- 
ist candidate Norman Thomas, denied 
that he was against unions or the use 
of outside organizers. 

Swinging eastward Landon opened 
his campaign by making numerous 
appearances from the back platform 
of his private train. He told voters 
that a government could be “liberal 
without being spendthrift.” At West 
Middlesex, Pennsylvania, his birth- 
place, the Governor defended Ameri- 


Governor Landon greeting an elderly friend on his eastern 
trip at West Middlesex, Pa. 


canism and accused the New Deal of 
destroying our rights. The Repub- 
lican papers praised the Governor for 
being cautious about taking a too 
definite stand on policies while the 
N. Y. World-Telegram, and other 
papers, lashed him for dodging im- 
portant problems. The Liberals did, 
however, approve the Governor's 
speech at Chautauqua, New York, 
where Mr. Landon pled for freedom 
of education and attacked the loyalty 
oaths which many states compel 
teachers to take. He said we should 
not make teaching “a suspect profes- 
sion” by requiring special oaths to 
uphold the Constitution. This stand 
contradicts the one taken by William 
Randolph Hearst, newspaper pub- 
lisher, who came out early in the 
campaign for the Kansas Governor, 
High taxes, the large deficit, unbal- 
anced budget, and liberal spending 
policies have been one of the most 
vulnerable spots in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration’s armor. In his Buffalo 
speech, Governor Landon made a 
powerful attack on “reckless New 
Deal spending.” He demanded repeal 
of the President’s corporation sum 
plus tax, which he called the most 
“cockeyed” tax plan in our history. 7 
The President has been slow abouf 
opening his speaking campaign ani 
will not begin his regular campaig 
until October. He has made seve 
trips through eastern states that weit 
swept by the spring floods and al 
observed relief work in the drought 
scorched western states. He insisted 
his tours were “non-political” bub 
newsmen declared that “non-pow 
litical” or not, these trips would n@& 
hurt the President politically. Othem® 
jokingly asked the President’s secres” 
tary if this were going to be a “none, 
political campaign.” During his 
drought inspection trip the President] 
conferred with Governor Landon an 
other Governors whose states were) 
injured by the drought. ; 
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HE movies have finally done it. 
© They have made a screen version of 
®a Shakespearean play that is not 
only excellent in itself, but a decided 
improvement over many a legitimate 
presentation. Shakespeare has become a 
pore to so many high school and college 
gudents (through no fault of his own) 
that it is a positive pleasure to report 
on what Irving Thalberg’s M.G.M. has 
made out of Romeo and Juliet. It is 
peautiful, it is authentic, it is moving, 
and when all is said and done, it is still 
Shakespeare. Director George Cukor 
has allowed no faking, no meddling. 

This film has been two careful years 
in the making. Researchers, sent to Italy 


to find out everything they could about 
{5th century Verona and Mantua, fur- 
nished material for Cedric Gibbons’ 


elaborate sets, and for Adrian’s beautiful 
Boticelli gowns for the ladies. Research- 
ers here at home brought out the right 
music—Gounod’s and Tchaikowsky’s Ro- 
meo and Juliet music. Two experts on 
Shakespeare, Professors William Strunk 
of Cornell and John T. Murray of 
Harvard, were consultants. 

The play still could have gone far 
wrong if the actors hadn’t been up to 
their rdles. But they were. Since its 
first presentation in 1596 actresses have 
considered the part of Juliet as a prize 
role (and an exacting one), and most of 
the great ones have had a try at it. 
Sometimes the result was gratifying, 
sometimes not. Norma Shearer, in her 
first Shakespearean part, is definitely 
gratifying, not only in that she succeeds 
in looking Juliet’s age (14) when she 
first appears, but that her acting keeps 
pace with the mounting tragedy and all 
the demands that the difficult play asks 
of its heroine. Leslie Howard as Romeo 
will satisfy the feminine part of the 
audience, at least, although there are 
those who think his conception of the 
part a little more British than Italian. 
Edna May Oliver, as the nurse, is Edna 
May Oliver, an unfortunate bit of cast- 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 







Above: Tybalt and Mer- 
eutio on the draw “ban- 
dying in Verona streets.” 
Basil Rathbone as _ Ty- 
balt, John Barrymore, 
Mercutio, right. 


Right: “Alas, she’s cold; 
her blood is settled, and 
her joints are stiff; life 
and these lips have long 
been separated; Death 
lies on her like an un- 
timely frost upon the 
sweetest flower of all the 
field.” 


ing. Basil Rathbone, last year’s Romeo 
(with Katharine Cornell, on the stage) 
seems much better cast as the sneering 
Tybalt. The parent Capulets and Mon- 
tagues, responsible for starting the whole 
thing, are adequate. Acting honors, how- 
ever, go to the veteran John Barrymore, 
who, as Mercutio, gives a truly great 
performance, from his Queen Mab speech 
straight through to the duel. 

You can see Mr. Shakespeare himself, 
as a young man with a fascination for 
the theatre, in a short called The Bard 
of Avon, now going the rounds. It is 
the first of a series to be called Mile- 
stones of the Theatre which M.G.M. is 
making. For a good study guide on 
Romeo and Juliet see the one prepared 
by Max J. Herzberg (ERG, Inc., 125 Lin- 
coln Ave., Newark, N. J.). 





E ze 
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Boy Dating Girl through the medium of Wm. Shakespeare himself. Leslie Howard 
Norma Shearer with Kemble Cooper who plays the part of the Bard in the 
short, “The Bard of Avon.” 





Hollywood 
Triumphs in 


“Romeo and Juliet” 


Movie Miniatures 


The Green Pastures. This picture, be- 
cause it deals with Bible stories in Negro 
dialect and portrays the Deity in the 
part of “De Lawd,” has been the subject 
of some criticism on the part of people 
who hold that the screen should not 
trespass on religious grounds in this 
manner. On the other hand, there are 
those who see, not an offense against re- 
ligious feeling, but a thing of great 
beauty and celestial charm in this simple 
narrative of what heaven is like when 
pictured by a Negro Sunday School 
teacher to his class of little children. 
Based on Marc Connelly’s stage play. 


Mary of Scotland. The fateful story 
of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots (1542- 
1587) beginning with her return to 
Scotland as Queen, age 19, her conflicts 
with the Scotch Lords, with John Knox, 
and with Queen Elizabeth of England 
all of whom opposed her, but for differ- 
ent reasons. An exciting movie, well 
above the average photoplay but over- 
simplified by being too completely con- 
fined to the tragic love story of Mary 
and the Earl of Bothwell, (Katherine 
Hepburn and Frederic March). Directed 
by John Ford. Based on Maxwell An- 
derson’s stage play in which Helen 
Hayes starred in 1934. 


Anthony Adverse follows fairly closely 
with some omissions and changes Her- 
vey Allen’s novel from which it was 
adapted. The circumstances of An- 
thony’s birth, his childhood, his appren- 
ticeship to Mr. Bonnyfeather, his African 
adventures and finally his departure to 
America make an exciting story and an 
excellent production. The cast is liter- 
aliy all-star with Claude Rains as the 
Spanish Marquis and Edmund Gwenn 
as Bonnyfeather giving outstanding per- 
formances. The abrupt ending leaves 
the latter half of Anthony’s life a blank. 
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By Gay Head 


HIS is the first of a series of 

articles Scholastic is offering 
young bloods interested in their 
appearance and their manners. 
The principal characters in these 
articles are a Romeo and Juliet 
in modern dress, a 20th Century 
young couple who speak trip- 
pingly on the tongue in words 
some of which Shakespeare never 
heard. Mixed among the peppery 
phrases you will find a store of 
information and advice on life in 
its pleasanter aspects. This first 
article has to do with making a 
date for the movies. The next 
article, entitled “Offsides,” will 
see Romeo and Juliet to a foot- 
ball game, and safely return them 
home. After that comes “Dress 
Your Best,” “Dinner Bell(e)s,”’ 
“Face the Music,” “Home on the 
Sofa.” This should give you a 
fair idea of what’s coming. 


“ AY, Julie, whatcha doing to- 
| night?” 


That, modern Romeos, is just 

about the lead the Juliets in 
this world get on a six-o’clock invi- 
tation to the movies, and they don’t 
like it. You can’t blame them! Be- 
ing last-minute choice or the object 
of a curiosity quiz isn’t in the com- 
plimentary catalogue of modern Ju- 
liets. Far be it from Julie to let you 
know whom she’s dating, if she is, 
and further be it from her to confess 
she’s planning to spend the evening 
twiddling her thumbs. Besides, how 
can she be sure you’re not going to 
spoil a perfectly good evening of 
thumb-twiddling? 

Why not go straight to the point 
with your opening question? To ask 
her “what she’s doing” places you 
with the Snooping Smyths instead of 
the Straight-forward Smiths who 
would say, “Hello, Julie, would you 
like to go with me to see a movie 
| tonight?” You can bet your last san- 
| forized shirt that the answer will be 
; a delighted “Yes, indeed, I’d love to,” 
provided she isn’t dated; and even if 
she is, you'll feel better if she an- 
swers “I'd like to, but I have a date 
tonight. Call me again sometime,” 
than if she snaps you off with “What 
am I doing? I’ve got a date. What’s 
it to you?” 





































Boy Dates Girl 


1. The First Reel 


(Note to Juliets: Now you really 
shouldn’t come back with such an 
answer, under any circumstances. 
Even if he isn’t the cream in your 
coffee, Romeo may not be all skimmed 
milk, and he may come in handy for 
an off-night. They come, those off- 
nights, even in the lives of Miss 
Americas.) 

But suppose all is well, Romeo, and 
you make the date, arranging to call 
for Juliet at eight o’clock. (Be sure 
you do call for her, and not meet her 
on the corner. After all, her Mama 
and Papa would like to make your 
acquaintance and find out for them- 



















selves what a fine fellow you arm 
What they hear from Julie may ke 
good, but it’s not good enough.) 
Now, Romeo must groom himself 
for the occasion. Neatness and clean. 
liness should be his watchwords. His 
suit should be “in shape.” (A good 
crease in the pants is worth two in 
the hat.) He should choose tie and 
shirt from the color of the suit. Re. 
member, the colors in the rainbow 
never will show up as well on you 
as they do in their arc in the sky, 
So restrain yourself. Use color, of 
course. Yellows, oranges, reds, etc., as 
(Continued on page 24) 


There Is One (?) In Every School 








MY DEAR, 1 DIDNT GET 
Home Tit THREE THIS 
MORNING. SOME BRAWL. 
GEE! 1M A WRECK 








RUSTY Took ME 
Te TAE OANICE AT THE COUNTRY 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE 1 DIDN'T 
GET Ww Tite THREE THIRTY. 
MOTHER woKEe me UP AT 
ELEVEN AND OID | BAWL 
HER ouT! 
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FREDOY Took ME To TAAT 
NEw ANGHT CLUG SATURDAY 
NIGHT ANO t DION'T GET w 
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ITS ALL A MATTER 
OF TRAINING ‘SOUR 
PARENTS 
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LATER THAN ELEVEN 
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Spanish Lady 


(Continued from page 10) 


and there was no sign of any main 
arteries being cut. Waldron got cloth 
from his suitcase and tied the wound up, 
wondering what kind of daughter that 
hacendado had produced that a young 
man who considered her a fool would 
sand out and get shot trying to make 
gn appointment to see her. By the time 
he finished his bandaging the bush- 
whackers had drawn into a circle around 
him, and looking up, he saw that she 
was one of them. 

Not, of course, that she had taken a 
hand in the actual shooting, for she car- 
ried no weapon except a little wire- 
wrapped quirt. She was, at a guess, 
about twenty-two years old, tall and 
mly a little sunburned, with very dark 
eyes under a white felt sombrero. She 
wore soit-legged boots and buckskin 
breeches for riding in the thorns, her 
yoice was deep with anxiety, and she 
spoke English with only a suspicion of 
awkwardness to prove that she had not 
been born to it. 

“Ig he badly hurt?” she asked, dis- 
mounting. “These idiots of men! I 
wanted them to let him alone, or at least 
to take him without shooting. But no, 
this fool of a Don Rutilio would have 
them take him, and they were afraid 
to do it without shooting him, and now 
look! Will he die, do you think? You 
are Mr. Walder6én, aren’t you?” 

Waldron tactfully de-Spanished her 
version of his name. “He'll be all right 
when the jolt wears off,’ he explained. 
“His collar bone’s busted, and he’s lucky 
it wasn’t his neck. All he’d do was set 
here and yell about meetin’ you up the 
river tomorrow evening, till they got his 
tange and salted him. You're from Rio 
Perdido?” 

He would have felt foolish, after de- 
liveting young Madden’s last message so 
confidently, to find she wasn’t. But she 
was, and so were all the men. They had 
come to meet him. The boss, a straight 
dd man with a tremendous spread of 
white whiskers, was dressed in a suit of 
embroidered buff-leather. The others 
wore overalls, protected against the 
thorn-brush by the plain split-leather 
aprons that used to be seen on black- 
miths in the West. She introduced them 
al round in Spanish, and her name, 
which was the only one he got clearly, 
was Isabel del Riego. 

“My father was sorry he could not 
tome,” she apologized. “He has an in- 
disposition, and there was no one else 
Who could speak English but me. We 
have pack horses for your things, and 
We must start. We must take this young 
Man with us. How shall we carry him?” 

She pointed her quirt at young Mad- 
den, who, Waldron thought, stiffened 
self-consciously. The old gentleman in 
buff-leather, busy at cinching a dog 
fate onto a packsaddle, said something 
itadeep-toned snap, and the girl looked, 

H t. 


She turned to Waldron and explained 
alow voice, “Don Rutilio is the young 


Man's grandfather. It makes him 
“SMamed because his grandson behaves 





10 mshly, so sometimes he is rude. This 
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young man has annoyed my father a 
great deal, and he is a terrible fool, but 
he is punished for that now. He has a 
splendid education in spite of his fool- 
ishness, and I am going to take him to 
the hacienda to get well.” 

It was decided, after considerable con- 
ferring and pulse-feeling, that the young 
man should be tied on his horse with a 
vaquero on each side to hold him steady 
in the saddle. Waldron rode behind, 
ready to halt the train if the bandages 
worked loose, and he felt rather glad of 


oO Ne. 


the job because it kept him from being 
uneasy about himself. He didn’t know 
whether the Rio Perdido trapping con- 
tract was going to work out or not. 

The next morning Waldron break- 
fasted early and alone, and the hacen- 
dado sent down a note in left-handed 
English apologizing for being still indis- 
posed. Waldron raked up a lunch from 
the breakfast leavings, loaded his can- 
teen, and struck out to inspect his field. 

He found three wolf-killed cows, and 
on one, so recent she was still warm, he 
put down strychnine capsules in the 
hope that her murderers might pay her 
a return visit. While he was working 
on that, one of the drawbacks to his new 
job was brought home to him by a young 
roan bull, which drove him to his horse 
and-chased him enthusiastically for half 
a mile trying to horn him. Waldron got 
charged eight times before he got clear 
of the plain. 

There the landscape changed again. 
This was mountain lion country. Wal- 
dron wished he had brought his dogs 
along. He dismounted, with a _ half- 
notion of trying some still-hunting on 
foot, and saw that he was in for com- 
pany. Isabel del Riego rode up the 
slope toward him, with half a dozen 
vaqueros in tow. 


“My father was very displeased when 
he found you had gone out alone,” she 
informed him. “It is dangerous to travel 
so near the mountains alone. My father 
has ordered that these men are always 
to follow you, and you must never again 
leave the hacienda without them.” 

“What does your father think I am, 
an- American missionary to China?” 
Waldron demanded. “I’m hired to hunt, 
and I can’t do it with a blamed squad of 
guards taggin’ me around. Tell these 
men to go on home, and tell your father 
I don’t want them.” 

“I'm afraid that wouldn’t influence 
him,” Isabel said kindly. “He would 
only think that you were foolish and 
needed looking after. Suppose one of 


these fighting bulls should kill your 
horse under you when you were alone, 
what would prevent his killing you 
too? There are Indians here in the 
Huasteca Potosina who would think 
nothing of shooting you for your saddle 
and rifle, and how are you to keep watch 
for them alone? These men will not 
interfere with your hunting. My father 
has only ordered them to see that noth- 
ing happens to you.” 

It came to the same thing, and Wald- 
ren told her so. Then a thought struck 
him, and he cut a corner off his saddle- 
blanket and took off one of his gloves. 
“You take these men back to the 
hacienda, and have one of ’em unlock 
them dogs of mine. Let ’em smell this 
glove and piece of cloth, and they'll 
come on out here and find me. They 
can handle a bull as well as your men 
can, and they’ll look out for the bush- 
whackers a blamed sight better.” 

She was impressed, but doubtful. 
“They will find your horse only from 
this?” 

She turned her horse, and he remem- 
bered to inquire after young ~Madden. 
“He seemed better at breakfast,” she 
said worriedly. “I helped the women 
dress his shoulder, and he ate well. But 
it is a terrible wound, and afterward he 
was delirious with the pain.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about him,” Wald- 
ren advised, not caring to tell her what 
his view of the case really was. “He’s 
probably better than he looks.” 

He halfway expected to see the guard 
of vaqueros come trailing back with 
word that old Del Riego had declined 
to alter his orders; but they didn’t, and, 
along in the afternoon, his dogs came 
whooping up the mountain and fell 
rapturously all over him. While the re- 
union wes in progress, a big bull 
moseyed out of a clump of brush, looked 
things over, and charged. The dogs 
climbed off Waldron and sailed into him, 
and no crew of graduate banderilleros 
could have managed him more hand- 
somely. Old Blue and Rowdy, the two 
strike-dogs, got right under his nose, 
and when he turned in and chased them 
the rest of the pack fell in behind and 
nipped his flanks and heels. When he 
whirled on them they ran, and Old Blue 
and Rowdy took charge of his hind- 
quarters. They worked him clear down 
the mountain and left him balled up in 
a patch of greasewood, too tired to move. 
They came back perfectly fresh, and 
Waldron felt so pleased with them that 
he told them to go find lion. He waited 
by his horse while they spread out. It 
was almost sundown, and he should 
have been starting for the hacienda, but 
he had outpointed old Del Riego on the 
bodyguard question, and he felt like 
celebrating. 

He celebrated a little prematurely, for 
while he stood waiting a couple of 
horsemen came riding uphill toward him, 
waving a paper to indicate that they had 
business with him. They were the 
white-whiskered old Don Rutilio and 
one of the young men from the corrals, 
and the paper was a note from the 
hacendado for him. 

“Estimated Sefior,” it read. “I hope 
you will excuse me that I have the 

(Continued on next page) 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


September 19 


LOUIS 
KOSSUTH 


(1802-1894) Hun- 
garian statesman. He 
championed political 
reform and Hungarian 
independence. Died 


September 20 
DEATH OF 
ROBERT 
EMMET 

(1778-1803) Irish 
patriot. Tried to in- 
terest Napoleon and 
Talleyrand in freeing 
Ireland from British 
rule. Hanged after 
leading a revolt. 


A). 
| ’ 
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September 21 


GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA 


(1452-1498) 
Preached against the 
corruption of the 
medieval church. Be- 
came a martyr. 


September 22 
MICHAEL 
FARADAY 


(1791-1867) English 
chemist, physicist and 
one of the world’s 
great electricians. A 
large part of the 
work of making elec- 
tricity man’s servant 
was Faraday’s. 


September 23 


AUTUMN 

Third season of the 
year in Northern 
Hemisphere. Covers 
a period from the 
sun’s crossing the 
autumnal equinox, 
until it is on Capri- 
corn, at the Winter 
solstice. 


September 24 
JOHN 
MARSHALL 


(1755-1835) Amer- 
ican jurist. Became 
leader of the Virginia 
Bar. While Secretary 
of State, was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 


September 25 


DISCOVERY OF 
PACIFIC 


Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa (1475-1517), 
Spanish explorer, dis- 
covered the Pacific 
Ocean (1513), which 
he claimed for Spain. 
Portraits by Samuel Nisenson 


Spanish Lady 
(Continued from page 19) 


necessity to request you to return to 
the hacienda promptly with the men 
who bring this. With assurances of 
consideration and esteem, G. del Riego y 
Villarreal.” 

It sounded too much like business to 
be disregarded. Waldron swore under 
his breath, and fumbled behind his sad- 
dle for the horn he used to call in his 
dogs. It wasn’t there. He hadn’t brought 
it, because he hadn’t expected to have 
the dogs with him. He couldn’t leave 
them out on the mountain with night 
coming on, and nothing but the horn 
would break them loose from hunting 
mountain lion until they found and treed 
one. Turning the note over, he scrawled 
a brief explanation on the back and 
handed it to the whiskered Don Rutilio. 
“Take that to him,” he directed. “Go on, 
hurry up with it.” 

The old gentleman turned the note 
over several times without discovering 
anything about it that he could under- 
stand. Then he made a speech, of 
which Waldron got nothing except the 
words senor, hacienda and pronto pron- 
tito. “I know it,” he said impatiently. 
“Give the senor this note, and tell him 
no. No, no, no, no. What are you 
hangin’ around here for?” 

He turned his horse away from them. 
The old gentleman stopped fiddling with 
the note and nodded to his companion 
who drew a pistol and shot into the 
ground under Waldron’s horse. “Stand 
still!” said the old gentleman. Waldron 
stopped. The old gentleman relieved 
him of his rifle and dropped a lariat on 
his horse’s neck to lead him by. “Now, 
then,” he observed, and reined around 
downhill. “We will go.” 

The hacendado, whose full name was 
Don Gonzalo del Riego y Villarreal, was 
a small, wiry old man with a gray 
mustache, deep-set eyes, and a crippled 
leg which he kept covered with a blan- 
ket. He was reading a copy of Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract, but he laid it 
aside when Waldron was brought in, and 
he wasted no time getting to business. 


“Last night a young man named Mad- 
den was brought here wounded,” he 
said. “My men shot him, on orders 
from my caporal, who is his grandfather, 
and if I had been there I would not have 
permitted it. But he is a very bad young 
man, a great nuisance, and when they 
brought him in I thought we would keep 
him until he was cured and then deliver 
him to his grandfather to be punished. 
Now he has escaped, and I have sent for 
you to ask you a favor. I want you to 
take your dogs, of which I have already 
heard a great many wonderful things, 
and find him for me.” 

This was the very thing young Mad- 
den had predicted. Waldron stiffened 
his back. “I had to leave my dogs out 
on the mountain, because old Whiskers 
wouldn’t wait for me to find ’em. Be- 
sides, I won’t use ’em to trail a man 
with, because they’re liable to git shot. 
There ain’t anything about it in my 
contract.” 

“Literally, no,’ Don Gonzalo agreed. 
“It is not in fulfillment of your contract 


that I ask you to do this, but as a pen 
sonal favor. Your dogs will not be shot 
The young man is not armed.” 

“I don’t know where my dogs haye 
gone to,” Waldron said stubbornly, 
“Lord knows but what some mountaip 
lion has ripped half of ’em to pieces by 
now. And if I do git out of here in time 
to save ’em, they’re liable to chew the 
kid all to pieces when they catch him 
Them dogs ain’t parlor-stock.” 

That was mostly for effect. It failed 
to achieve any. “If they do, it will kh 
entirely satisfactorily,’ Don Gonzalo 
said. “This young man has been trouble. 
some to us here, Senor Walderéon. ° He 
mines on my land, he subsidizes the 
stealing of my cattle, he persecutes my 
daughter with impertinent attentions, 
Last week, meeting him accidentally 
down at the railroad, I spoke to him 
about all this. He laughed, he called me 
a number of disrepectful names, and 
when I drew my pistol he threw stones 
and excited my horse so I was unable 
to aim. I was thrown off, and hurt my 
leg. Nobody saw that except my capor- 
al, who was too far away to help me, and 
we have told nobody. But there must 
be no more such incidents. If you will 
help me, I will pay you ten thousand 
pesos, in addition to the amount you are 
to be paid on our contract.” 


Ten thousand pesos was over three 
thousand dollars. It was certainly 
profitable enough to be worth accepting, 
and Waldron had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that it might be costly if he refused. 
He mumbled that he would have to see 
about his dogs first. “If I say no to this 
offer of yours, does my contract still 
hold? Or will you back out on it?” 

Don Gonzalo gestured deprecatingly. 
“I had not considered that possibility,” 
he said. “Think, senor. If your dogs 
remain out on the mountain they will 
die, or the Indians will shoot them to 
eat. You are fond of your dogs, and if 
you promise me this favor, you may g0 
find them. If not, my men are outside 
this door waiting for you. You will not 
escape from them by pretending to be 
sick, as that young man did from my 
housemaids.” 

Waldron gave in. The old boy had 
him outpointed without a showdown 
“Tll do it, I guess,” he promised des 
perately. “One thing, though. You 
men will have to let me alone at it. I 
can’t handle dogs with a mob of bul- 
herders shadowin’ me.” 

“That shall be as you’ please,” Do 
Gonzalo agreed, and held out his hand 

The men saddled two fresh horses fot 
him, gave him back his rifle and pistol 
and helped him cinch on his night-hunt 
ing rig. Then, following orders, they 
left him alone. He was mounting at the 
corral gate in the dark when Isabel 
Riego led her horse from the shadow d 
the dobe wall and spoke hurriedly: 

“You are going out to look for him! 
Let me come with you. I am afraid®# 
go alone so late, and I know where 
is.” 

Waldron had not expected her to tabt 
such an interest in running young Mat- 
den down. “Where?” he said. 

“Do you remember the message he 
gave you for me before the men 

(Continued on page 26) 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. By Mary 
Johnston. 


Tr! recent death of Mary Johnston 
calls to mind first of all her noble 
contribution to Civil War fiction, The 
Long Roll. But for sheer entertainment, 
for a romantic story well and truly, told, 
you can go back to the first year of this 
century, when her To Have and to Hold 
came out and made the greatest success 
of the season. 

It was a season famous for what people 
now call “costume novels”—historical ro- 
mances of periods when clothes and cus- 
toms were picturesque. This one had a 
special interest to Americans; it showed 
us an episode in the history of Virginia 
early in the seventeenth century. It was 
an episode that did not take up much 
room in our history books: they told 
us only that a shipload of women was 


sent to the colony to become wives of | 





the colonists. This novel deals with | 


Jocelyn Leigh, the King’s own ward, who 
takes this means of getting out of En- 
gland to avoid being compelled to make 
a hated marriage. Ralph Percy, an En- 
glishmen of high birth adventuring in 
Virginia, marries Jocelyn and defends 
her from her despised former suitor. In 
attempting to escape, they are wrecked 
on a desert island. 

To Have and to Hold, a romance of 
married love, has never gone out of 
print in all these thirty-six years. An 
illustrated special edition has also been 
published. This goes to show the hold 
historic romances have on readers. 


SAINT JOAN. 
Shaw. 


WHENEVER G. B. S. publishes a play 

nowadays or offers one to the stage, 
people cry, “It is not to be compared 
with Saint Joan,” and the loudness of 
the cry makes some of us overlook the 
fact that even his new plays have more 
food for thought in them, more material 
for lively and useful discussion, than 
those of almost any other man now liv- 
ing. But it is quite true that they do 
not equal his masterpiece, the highest 
point in contemporary drama, Saint Joan. 
Plays like this do not happen often. I 
was present at its very first presentation 
on any stage: the avant premiére, as 
the French call it, or public dress re- 
hearsal, the night before the opening, 
when it was given in New York by the 
Theatre Guild. It was so overwhelming 
an experience that my daughter and I 
could not even speak to one another all 
the way home. Now the dramatic suc- 


By George Bernard 


cess of the last New York season has | 


been Miss Cornell’s performance of the 
same work. I remember hearing some- 


one ask G. K. Chesterton his opinion of | 


it, thinking he might object to some of | 
the things that were said in the course 
of Joan’s trial. But he spoke firmly and | 
earnestly in its favor. So, I am sure, | 
will the verdict of the future. | 


MA‘ ,}MBERTON BECKER | 
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YOUR FAVORITE STORY 
COMES TO LIFE! 


The thrill you got in reading 
the play will increase a 
thousand-fold when you 
see it on the screen! 

At last—unlimited by 
the confines of the stage 
—it truly /ives! Its tender 
love story—its exciting 
conflict and adventure— 
the unsurpassable beauty 
of its theme and language 
—are re-created as Shake- 
speare himself might have 
wished, in a motion pic- 
ture truly distinguished, 
truly unforgettable... 
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in William Shakespeare’s 
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with 
JOHN BARRYMORE 
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BASIL RATHBONE 
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VIOLET KEMBLE-COOPER 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
Directed by GEORGE CUKOR 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


September 19 


LOUIS 
KOSSUTH 


(1802-1894) Hun- 
garian statesman. He 
championed political 
reform and Hungarian 
independence. Died 
in Italy. 


— 
September 20 
DEATH OF 
ROBERT 
EMMET 

(1778-1803) Irish 
patriot. Tried to in- 
terest Napoleon and 
Talleyrand in freeing 
Ireland from British 
rule. Hanged after 
leading a revolt. 


September 21 


GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA 


(1452-1498) 
Preached against the 
corruption of the 
medieval church. Be- 
came a martyr. 


September 22 


MICHAEL 
FARADAY 


(1791-1867) English ¥ 
chemist, physicist and 
one of the world’s 
great electricians. A 
large part of the 
work of making elec- 
tricity man’s servant 
was Faraday’s. 


September 23 


AUTUMN 

Third season of the 
year in Northern 
Hemisphere. Covers 
a period from the 
sun’s crossing the 
autumnal equinox, 
until it is on Capri- 
corn, at the Winter 
solstice. 


September 24 
JOHN 
MARSHALL 


(1755-1835) Amer- 
ican jurist. Became 
leader of the Virginia 
Bar. While Secretary 
of State, was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 


September 25 


DISCOVERY OF 
PACIFIC 


Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa (1475-1517), 
Spanish explorer, dis- 
covered the Pacific 
Ocean (1513), which 
he claimed for Spain. 
Portraits by Samuel Nisenson 


Spanish Lady 
(Continued from page 19) 


necessity to request you to return to 
the hacienda promptly with the men 
who bring this. With assurances of 
consideration and esteem, G. del Riego y 
Villarreal.” 

It sounded too much like business to 
be disregarded. Waldron swore under 
his breath, and fumbled behind his sad- 
dle for the horn he used to call in his 
dogs. It wasn’t there. He hadn’t brought 
it, because he hadn’t expected to have 
the dogs with him. He couldn’t leave 
them out on the mountain with night 
coming on, and nothing but the horn 
would break them loose from hunting 
mountain lion until they found and treed 
one. Turning the note over, he scrawled 
a brief explanation on the back and 
handed it to the whiskered Don Rutilio. 
“Take that to him,” he directed. “Go on, 
hurry up with it.” 

The old gentleman turned the note 
over several times without discovering 
anything about it that he could under- 
stand. Then he made a speech, of 
which Waldron got nothing except the 
words senor, hacienda and pronto pron- 
tito. “I know it,” he said impatiently. 
“Give the senor this note, ‘and tell him 
no. No, no, no, no. What are you 
hangin’ around here for?” 

He turned his horse away from them. 
The old gentleman stopped fiddling with 
the note and nodded to his companion 
who drew a pistol and shot into the 
ground under Waldron’s horse. “Stand 
still!” said the old gentleman. Waldron 
stopped. The old gentleman relieved 
him of his rifle and dropped a lariat on 
his horse’s neck to lead him by. “Now, 
then,” he observed, and reined around 
downhill. “We will go.” 

The hacendado, whose full name was 
Don Gonzalo del Riego y Villarreal, was 
a small, wiry old man with a gray 
mustache, deep-set eyes, and a crippled 
leg which he kept covered with a blan- 
ket. He was reading a copy of Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract, but he laid it 
aside when Waldron was brought in, and 
he wasted no time getting to business. 


“Last night a young man named Mad- 
den was brought here wounded,” he 
said. “My men shot him, on orders 
from my caporal, who is his grandfather, 
and if I had been there I would not have 
permitted it. But he is a very bad young 
man, a great nuisance, and when they 
brought him in I thought we would keep 
him until he was cured and then deliver 
him to his grandfather to be punished. 
Now he has escaped, and I have sent for 
you to ask you a favor. I want you to 
take your dogs, of which I have already 
heard a great many wonderful things, 
and find him for me.” 

This was the very thing young Mad- 
den had predicted. Waldron stiffened 
his back. “I had to leave my dogs out 
on the mountain, because old Whiskers 
wouldn’t wait for me to find ’em. Be- 
sides, I won’t use ’em to trail a man 
with, because they’re liable to git shot. 
There ain’t anything about it in my 
contract.” 

“Literally, no,” Don Gonzalo agreed. 
“It is not in fulfillment of your contract 


»” 


that I ask you to do this, but as a pe 
sonal favor. Your dogs will not be shg 
The young man is not armed.” 

“I don’t know where my dogs haw 
gone to,” Waldron said_ stubbor 
“Lord knows but what some mountai 
lion has ripped half of ’em to pieces y 
now. And if I do git out of here in tim 
to save ’em, they’re liable to chew th 
kid all to pieces when they catch hin 
Them dogs ain’t parlor-stock.” 

That was mostly for effect. It faile 
to achieve any. “If they do, it will k 
entirely satisfactorily,” Don Gonzak 
said. “This young man has been trouble. 
some to us here, Sefor Walderén. - 
mines on my land, he subsidizes th 
stealing of my cattle, he persecutes my 
daughter with impertinent attention 
Last week, meeting him accidentally 
down at the railroad, I spoke to him 
about all this. He laughed, he called me 
a number of disrepectful names, and 
when I drew my pistol he threw stones 
and excited my horse so I was unable 
to aim. I was thrown off, and hurt my 
leg. Nobody saw that except my capor- 
al, who was too far away to help me, and 
we have told nobody. But there must 
be no more such incidents. If you wil 
help me, I will pay you ten thousand 
pesos, in addition to the amount you ar 
to be paid on our contract.” 

Ten thousand pesos was over thre 
thousand dollars. It was certainly 
profitable enough to be worth accepting, 
and Waldron had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that it might be costly if he refused 
He mumbled that he would have to see 
about his dogs first. “If I say no to this 
offer of yours, does my contract still 
hold? Or will you back out on it?” 

Don Gonzalo gestured deprecatingly. 
“I had not considered that possibility, 
he said. “Think, senor. If your dog 
remain out on the mountain they wil 
die, or the Indians will shoot them t 
eat. You are fond of your dogs, and if 
you promise me this favor, you may 0 
find them. If not, my men are outside 
this door waiting for you. You will nd 
escape from them by pretending to k 
sick, as that young man did from my 
housemaids.” 

Waldron gave in. The old boy hal 
him outpointed without a showdowl 
“Tll do it, I guess,” he promised de- 
perately. “One thing, though. Yor 
men will have to let me alone at it. I 
can’t handle dogs with a mob of bul- 
herders shadowin’ me.” 

“That shall be as you’ please,” Do 
Gonzalo agreed, and held out his hant 

The men saddled two fresh horses fot 
him, gave him back his rifle and pistol 
and helped him cinch on his night-hunt 
ing rig. Then, following orders, the 
left him alone. He was mounting at te 
corral gate in the dark when Isabel # 
Riego led her horse from the shadow d 
the dobe wall and spoke hurriedly: 

“You are going out to look for hint! 
Let me come with you. I am afraid® 
go alone so late, and I know where It 
sis.” 

Waldron had not expected her to talt 
such an interest in running young M 
den down. “Where?” he said. 

“Do you remember the message m 
gave you for me before the men 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. By Mary 
Johnston. 


i er recent death of Mary Johnston 
calls to mind first of all her noble 
contribution to Civil War fiction, The 
Long Roll. But for sheer entertainment, 
for a romantic story well and truly, told, 
you can go back to the first year of this 
century, when her To Have and to Hold 
came out and made the greatest success 
of the season. 

It was a season famous for what people 
now call “costume novels’”—historical ro- 
mances of periods when clothes and cus- 
toms were picturesque. This one had a 
special interest to Americans; it showed 
us an episode in the history of Virginia 
early in the seventeenth century. It was 
an episode that did not take up much 
room in our history books: 


the colonists. 
Jocelyn Leigh, the King’s own ward, who 
takes this means of getting out of En- 
gland to avoid being compelled to make 
a hated marriage. Ralph Percy, an En- 
glishmen of high birth adventuring in 
Virginia, marries Jocelyn and defends 
her from her despised former suitor. In 
attempting to escape, they are wrecked 
on a desert island. 

To Have and to Hold, a romance of 
married love, has never gone out of 
print in all these thirty-six years. An 
illustrated special edition has also been 
published. This goes to show the hold 
historic romances have on readers. 








































SAINT JOAN. 
Shaw. 


VW HENEVER G. B. S. publishes a play 


By George Bernard 


nowadays or offers one to the stage, | 
people cry, “It is not to be compared | 


with Saint Joan,” and the loudness of 
the cry makes some of us overlook the 
fact that even his new plays have more 
food for thought in them, more material 
for lively and useful discussion, than 
those of almost any other man now liv- 


ing. But it is quite true that they do | 


not equal his’ masterpiece, the highest 
point in contemporary drama, Saint Joan. 
Plays like this do not happen often. I 
was present at its very first presentation 
on any stage: the avant premiére, as 
the French call it, or public dress re- 
hearsal, the night before the opening, 
when it was given in New York by the 
Theatre Guild. It was so overwhelming 
an experience that my daughter and I 
could not even speak to one another all 
the way home. Now the dramatic suc- 


cess of the last New York season has | 


been Miss Cornell’s performance of the 
same work. I remember hearing some- 
one ask G. K. Chesterton his opinion of 


it, thinking he might object to some of | 
the things that were said in the course | 


of Joan’s trial. But he spoke firmly and 
earnestly in its favor. So, I am sure, 
will the verdict of the future. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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YOUR FAVORITE STORY 
COMES TO LIFE! 








they told | 
us only that a shipload of women was | 
sent to the colony to become wives of | 
This novel deals with | 











| 
| 
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The thrill you got in reading 
the play will increase a 
thousand-fold when you 
see it on the screen! 

At last—unlimited by 
the confines of the stage 
—it truly lives! Its tender 
love story—its exciting 
conflict and adventure— 
the unsurpassable beauty 
of its theme and language 
—are re-created as Shake- 
speare himself might have 
wished, in a motion pic- 
ture truly distinguished, 
truly unforgettable... 
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Olympic Games 


Highlights 


CCORDING to the unofficial system 
A of scoring generally adhered to 
(see the note below the table at 
the bottom of this page), Germany won 
the 1936 Olympic Games championship; 
and with the aid of medals for city plan- 
ning and architectural design, they won 
the whole Olympic championship. 

Deciding the team championship of the 
Olympics is an arbitrary procedure, and 
each country has its own way of count- 
ing points. Germany counts the num- 
ber of place winners, disregarding the 
American system of allowing a certain 
number of points for each place. Eng- 
lish meets score only first places. When 
the aim of sport is to show that one 
nation possesses a peculiar quality which 
makes it superior to all other nations or 
peoples, then that nation can easily find 
a scoring method to suit its ends. To 
avoid recognizing any such nationalistic 
idea the Olympics have no official scor- 
ing method. 

But there is one title about which there 
can be no possible question of doubt 
whatever—the Olympic popularity con- 
test. It remained for Jesse Owens to 
run off with this honor, as well as four 
others, setting him up as the stand-out 
athlete of the Games, and one of the 
greatest athletes of all time. 

In grim contrast to Owens and the 
sort of democracy of sport he stood for, 
was another on whom Olympic eyes 
were focused throughout the games. We 
refer to Germany’s dictator, Hitler. 

Hitler, too, was in superb form for 
these Olympics. No arm was steadier in 
saluting German victors, no pair of legs 
faster in running to avoid recognizing 
the performances of Jesse Owens and 
other American Negro winners. How- 
ever the Nazi chieftains may have felt 
about the winning of events by the 
dark-skinned athletes, the German ath- 
letes and the majority of German people 
seemed to find them good sportsmen and 
worthy of the respect due all who per- 
form well, regardless éf race or color. 

Lutz Long, German broadjumper, 
walked up the field with his arm over 
Owens’ shoulder as he was on his way 
to receive a medal. Owens and Long 


proved that a common love of sport and 
a mutual respect could draw them to- 
gether and show themselves superior to 
the preaching of Nazi racial discrimina- 
tion. 

The figures given in the table below 
do not tell the stories’ of how these 
points were earned. The story of the 
gagged umpire manhandled by the Ital- 
ians in their soccer game with the United 
States when he futilely attempted to 
expel one of their players for kicking an 
American in the stomagh, is not in the 
point score. Neither is there the story 
of the disgruntled American boxing team 
withdrawing from the competition for 
an hour when they lost a close decision. 
Nor will we find there any list of the 
dozens of protests which daily marred 
the yacht racing (won by Germany) to 
such an extent that results could not be 
posted until the following day. Even 
the withdrawal of the entire Peruvian 
Olympic delegation, when they lost a 
decision to Austria in a soccer game, is 
ignored in the point tabulation. 

There is no column in this table for 
listing the score piled up by Avery 
Brundage, head man of the American 
Olympic officials, who, after kicking 
Eleanor Holm Jarrett off the team for 
drinking (some discipline was certainly 
due her), followed up by removing her 
amateur standing because she wrote a 
series of newspaper articles on the Olym- 
pics. Brundage should also garner a few 


Not on the program: Long, 
German champien, and Owens, 
American Negro winner of 
two sprints, the broad jump, 
and anchor man ef winning 
relay team, find cemmon in- 
terests and friendship. 


booby points for his duel with Jesse 
Owens, who also lost his amateur status 
because he declined to go barnstorming 
all over Europe to help Brundage’s Com- 
mittee and the A.A.U. raise money. 
Brundage was eager to have his Commit- 
tee cash in on Owens before the athlete 
turned professional. 

The track and field program, easily 
captured by the United States, was not 
marred by the disputes which marked 
most of the other sports. Even though 
Morris, Clark and Parker took the first 
three places in the decathlon, an event 
Germany had counted heavily on win- 
ning to prove that the Nazi trained man 
was the greatest all-around athlete, there 
was no sign of protest or disturbance from 
either opponents or spectators. Swim- 
ming was another sport which was sin- 
gularly free from ill feeling. Japan’s 
phenomenal water men, winners in 1932, 
were forced to be content with second 
place in the swimming totals. The 
United States won largely through the 
superiority of its divers who placed 
Degener first, Wayne second, and Greene 
fourth in the springboard event. Jack 
Medica of Seattle won the 400-meter 
race and Walter Kiefer of Detroit led 
the backstroke men in their 100 meters. 

The women’s part in the Olympic 
games was marked by the leadership of 
Helen Stevens of Missouri in the dash 
and Rita Mastenbroek of Holland in 
swimming. WILLIAM C. GRAHAM. 


Final Point Tabulation in the Olympic Games 


Country 

Men Wom. Men 
aps ae % 2 
United States... . Laauipcntal 221; 83 
SINGS as 6.0 dadeas-cn beatae , * i ae, > 
‘ 12/15 24 2% 

5113/29 77 «(16 


25% 
55 


Hungary. 
Japan.... pa 288 
Sweden.......... e+. 184/11 
Finland... . 80% + 
DNL tke. cal ewdecate 46 « as 
OS SEES 52% 
Great Britain... . iaabad 431/11 3 


Point totals, other countries: Austria 83 2/11, 


Norway 38, Denmark 34, Egypt 33, India 14, Turkey 14, Mexico 12 
Brazil 6, Australia 5 1/3, Greece 5, Portugal 5, Rumania 5, Chile 3 
rst place and 5, 4, 3, 

cycling (except in road race) and gymnastics (except in women’s all-around competition), first three places only are scored. 
In basketball, field hockey, handball, soccer and boxing, only four places were determined. 


Points are unofficial, based on 10 for 


in individual events and three in team events. 


Track & Field Swimming Wrestling Wot. Canoe- Shoot- Mod. 
Wom. Free Gr.-R. 


25 ee 4 


Switzerland 79, Copete 63 13/22, 


_ 7, ing __ oling 
19 27 


37 
ne 
nie eae 2 
a 50s Oe 


5 ee he a0 

S «a 68 5 12 
2 és 7 
3 


14 
17 


Czechoslovakia 58 1/11, 
New Zealand 10, Latvia 9, South Africa 9, Yugoslavia 9, Belgium 8 


Fenc- Cy- Yacht- Gym- Eques- Soc- Row- Hand- B’skt- Field Box- 
» * ~— trian cer ing ball 


ball Hockey ing Total 
59 10 ‘- 5 34 628%/, 
WS Soltkge, e 9 451'/3 
eo 8 \.. .. .. BB 1600 
ee 7 3 ne ia 16 15215/93 
ée ce ee ra e» 1513/93 
ee 7 1461/1 
ee ee ee oe 10 145% 
ll ° ee 23 134'/2 
3 ee rm 4 -- 1285/6 
18 “is = a -. 108% 


Estonia 42, 


Argentina 53, Poland 44 ass 
, Philippines 7, 


2, 1 for the next five places respectively. In wrestling, weight-lifting, canoeing, e equestrian, 


In fencing, six places are scored 
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Who’s Who in the News 
SPEAKING PART 


People who know more about the 


‘theatre than politics usually identify 


William Brockman Bankhead, Repre- 
sentative from Ala- 
bama, as the father 
of Tallulah Bank- 
head, famed actress. 
It is probable that 
Bankhead would 
have had a success- 
ful stage career had 
not his family ob- 
jected and turned 
his attention to pol- 
itics. In the Wash- 
ington Hippodrome 
he has missed no 
cues, understudied 
his good friend Jo- 
seph Byrns, and at Byrns’ death last 
June, Bankhead jumped into a star role 
as Speaker of the House. 

After his family persuaded him to for- 
get about the stage, Bankhead worked 
in New York City for two years, re- 
turned to Alabama to enter the State 
Legislature in 1900, and has served ten 
successive terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

A tolerant, easy-spoken man, Bank- 
head nevertheless possesses more firm- 
ness than the late Speaker Byrns. Al- 
though he has made few speeches, Bank- 
head served as majority leader of the 
House and is a steady supporter of the 
New Deal. With his brother, Senator 
John H. Bankhead, he sponsored a law 
giving the Government increased powers 
to regulate the planting of cotton, and 
he has sought to better the conditions 
among sharecroppers in the South. 


NAZI STORM CLOUD 


Blond, burly Arthur Karl Greiser, 
President of the Danzig Senate, leaped 
into newspaper headlines recently by 
pointedly ignoring 
the League of Na- 
tions’ Commissioner 
for Danzig, tramp- 
ing on the League’s 
toes at Geneva, and 
topping things off 
by insulting mem- 
bers of the press 
when they thought 
his antics were 
funny enough for 
a few snickers. Back 
of Herr Greiser’s 





GREISER performance is the | 


determination of 
the Danzig Nazis to make Danzig a Nazi 
town in spite of the League of Nations. 

The present trouble began after the 
World War, when the League gave Po- 
land a “corridor” to the Baltic and took 
Danzig from Germany. It was made a 
Free City under the direction of a League 
of Nations Commissioner. Danzig pre- 
ferred to remain German and its citizens 
made matters uncomfortable for the 
humerous Poles there. A boiling point 
was reached after the Danzig Nazi party 
gained control of the assembly and sen- 
ate. Storm troopers turned the town up- 
side down as they went ahead crushing 
olitical opposition and threatening the 
ives and property of Jews, Catholics, 
and Poles. 

A member of the Nazi S. S. (Black 
Shirts), Greiser takes his orders from 
Hitler. Recently he was married in Ber- 

to the famous pianist, Maria Koerfer. 
Herr Forster, Danzig Nazi leader, and 
Herr Himmler, head of the Nazi S. s., 
Were witnesses at the ceremony. 
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Canvas Shoes 
for School and Gym 


Are you ready for a new year of school 
activities? Be sure you have a pair of com- 
fortable, health-building canvas shoes that 
are good looking enough to wear to school 
and that will take you through the months 
of school games, and exercises! 


Hood Canvas Shoes provide everything 
an active youth wants in footwear. Com- 
fort. Good looks. Long wear! These mod- 
ern canvas shoes are built to stand up un- 
der the toughest going you can give them. 





POSTURE FOUNDATION, in Hood Canvas 
Shoes, gives you the greatest protection 
ever offeredincanvasfootwear—insurance 
against flat feet. Look at the other special 
features of Hood Canvas Shoes below. 
Some models have all these features, and 
all models have some of these features. 


See them at your dealer’s. 








FEATURES OF HOOD CANVAS 
SHOES 
Hygeen Insole to prevent “‘ex- 
cessive perspiration odor." Ven- 
tilated Uppers for cooler foot- 
comfort. Xtrulock Construction 
for longer wear — no stitches 
or seams to cause chafing. 





















THE MOGUL 
WITH POSTURE 
FOUNDATION 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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150,000 
Can’t Be Wrong! 











Dw I hear a voice from the back of the room saying, “Why 
not?” Well, if you want to be exact about it, of course 150,000 can be wrong 
—even ten times 150,000 can be wrong. But in this case they can’t, because 
they’re choosing what they like, and they'll repeat the choice again this year. 

Last year there were 150,000 students from Seattle to Tampa who sub- 
scribed to the American High School Weekly and enjoyed it thoroughly. 
This year many more will join the ranks. And, if you join with them, it will 
be because you see at once that Scholastic is your magazine. It isn’t written 
for your parents or teachers—although they will enjoy it, too. It isn’t written 
for your little sister. It’s yours. 


BE SURE TO SIGN UP FOR SCHOLASTIC WITH YOUR TEACHER 
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Boy Dates Girl 


(Continued from page 18) 


bold as you like them—but don’t use all 
the boldness at one time. 

When in doubt about a shirt, choose 
a plain white one; and, of course, one 
that neither chokes you nor fits like a 
horse collar. It pays to buy shirts of 
pre-shrunk material. 

Be sure the mud on your shoes goes 
back to the earth from which it came, 
and leave your family property at the 
homeplace instead of carrying it on your 
heels or under your finger nails. That 
wayward lock of hair must be under 


control, the better to see Juliet with— 
slick it down, but don’t dump a whole 
bottle of hair goo on it. 


Arrival 8:05, Dep. 11:?? 


You arrive at the Capulet domicile at 
eight (mind you, no later than 8:05) to 
be met at the door, for example, by 
Papa. If Juliet has a sense of fairness 
and good taste, she’ll be beyond the hair- 
curling stage and dash along soon to 
rescue you; but, until she does, it’s sink 
or swim. 

You make the first stroke an over- 
hand to Papa: “How do you do, Mr. 


Capulet, I am Romeo Montague. Juliet 
and I are going to the movies tonight.” 





BELL SYSTEM 


Last spring, from Maine to the Ohio 
Valley, rushing, savage water carried 
death, destruction and suffering to 
hundreds of cities and towns. 

Even before the rivers rose, in 
some sections, the Bell System was 
mustering men and materials to 
meet the tragedy .. . to keep com- 
munications open. 

When the floods struck, telephone 
buildings were barricaded .. . 
switchboards and machinery moved 
to higher floors... pumps installed 
and manned ... and Western Elec- 
tric factories and warehouses called 
upon to manufacture or deliver 
tremendous amounts of equip- 
ment to replace that destroyed. 


BELL TELEPH 
24 


ONE 


TEAMW 


ORK 


In one week, during the disaster, 
50 million feet of rubber-covered 
wire, a million pounds of copper 
wire, 200 thousand pounds of pole 
line hardware were rushed to the 
stricken areas. Telephone work- 
men from as far west’as Michigan 
were moved into the eastern flood 
zones, 

When Nature goes on a rampage, 
the spirit of co-operation and team- 
work which Bell System men and 
women bring to their everyday jobs 
is magnified a thousandfold. 

Emergencies such as these, serve 

to add emphasis to the value 
of America’s unified telephone 
system. 


SYSTEM 





This will get you around the corner and 
into the living room where you may 
promptly turn the charm on Mama. The 
first movement requires no hand-shak- 
ing, but a slight bending at the waist. If 
Mama offers you her hand, be sure to 
take it—gently, and no pumping allowed. 
Add a courteous “How do you do, Mrs. 
Capulet,” and the gesture is complete. 
Sit down, if asked, and if not, have a 
seat, anyhow, but wait until Papa leads 
the way. It’s his prerogative, being an 
elder. 

Conversing with adults, alone and un- 
protected, may seem like the third de- 
gree, but it’s an art that is a required 
study. What to talk about? If the adults 
don’t come through with words and 
topics to make you feel at home (and 
they often fall short in this respect), it’s 
up to you to assume this responsibility. 
The weather is definitely off the list. If 
you know what Papa’s hobby is, a sure 
way to his heart is to talk about it. But 
if it is something about which you are 
completely ignorant, better stay away, 
or merely lead Papa into a monologue 
on his favorite subject. 

The slang you use in conversation 
with those of your own age should be 
used sparingly on adults. It isn’t so much 
that Papas and Mamas object to slang 
on principle (they probably have their 
own vocabulary of it), as that they may 
not know what you're talking about 
when you say, “Boy, the brain-busters 
that horn-rimmed algy teacher dishes 
out certainly do get in my hair.” 

The better informed you are on things 
that are of common interest to people, 
the more interesting your conversation 
is likely to be. Avoid being dogmatic, 
and while you may have strong opinions 
on some matters, don’t unload yourself 
of them. Take it easy, and find out how 
Papa thinks and, more to the point, feels, 
before taking sides. 

Or (go on, be brave}, ask Mama and 
Papa to go to the movies with you. They 
won’t do it—honestly. If they’re smart 
enough to have a daughter like Julie, 
they’re smart enough to stay at home, 
but, besides getting conversation started, 
you will have accomplished the feat of 
“Selling Yourself to the family.” 

In the meantime Julie has been putting 
on the final touches—you hope. With a 
couple of hours to debate the question, 
after you called, she should have been 
able to decide between the sleeveless 
chiffon and the more informal silk crepe. 
It’s the crepe, of course; the chiffon was 
cut out to cut up on the dance floor, but 
not to drag to and from the movies. The 
bright green crepe and brown felt hat 
with green grosgrain band (lucky she 
had a moment of inspiration and made 
the band to match the dress that after- 
noon), the brown tweed coat with rust 
silk scarf and brown suede dress ox- 
fords with hosiery to harmonize will do 
nicely, thank you. So will a very little 
rouge, a little less lipstick, and just 
enough powder to take the shine off the 
nose. Only a little time left now for 
hair curling experimentation, which is 
just as well. She can let the pretzel 
twists stay in Hollywood—they look bet- 
ter on the screen than they do sitting 
down in front of them. 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Hosteling 


Dear Forum: 

Your Travel issue of 
Scholastic was a pleasure 
to read, especially the ar- 
tides on hosteling, for I 
spent ten days last summer 
hosteling in New England. 

We started out on this new kind of 
adventuresome vacationing with an open 
mind, vim, vigor, and_ self-confidence 
(even though our friends said we ten- 
derfoot city girls wouldn’t last long 
when it came to hiking). We were tired 
and lame the first night out, but soon 
we became hardened to the exercise and 
revelled in the beauty around us. All 
along the trail we found surprises. At 
Intervale, after a climb up a baby moun- 
tain, we found a swimming hole behind 
Mother Smith’s cheerful hostel; at Notch- 
land we were thrilled by the height of 
Mt. Washington. Then came the high- 
spot of the hike, for me anyway—New 
Hampshire’s Old Man of the Mountain 
(Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face). 


At Warren we had a jolly time. Why? 
Because we had our first experience of 
sleeping in a hayloft! We sang ourselves 
tosleep. And the sparrows were the only 
alarm clocks we needed in the morning. 
On to Mt. Mansfield and Stowe, Ver- 
mont, a lovely village nestled in a green 
valley with towering mountains guard- 
ing it. Lake Dunmore was our last hostel. 


. Students are invited to have their say in 


this department. Letters about problems of 
high school students are especially welcome. 
Letters should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published here do not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of Scholastic. 





Schoolmates, take off your hats to Isa- 
bel and Monroe Smith who have given 
us hosteling, and to Scholastic for intro- 
ducing many more Americans to this 
new and, incidentally, cheaper form of 
seeing America. 

Betty Jane Jenks 
Blodgett Vocational H.S. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mock Election 
Dear Editor: 

Now at last I have become one of the 
graduates of Scholastic and as such hope 
to continue my friendship with the mag- 
azine next year as a graduate subscriber. 

But first: I was appointed—as a mem- 
ber of the girls’ class in Economics in 
our State Teachers’ College High School 
—to tell you about our high school con- 
vention, which was really a non-partisan 
meeting. Each student, when entering 
the assembly, was presented with a bal- 
lot for a presidential primary. The meet- 
ing opened with a short introduction and 
statement of our purpose to present a 


non-partisan review of the parties in 
the field for the coming presidential elec- 
tion and of the possible nominees of 
each. All speeches in this meeting were 
no longer than two minutes by the clock. 
The first speaker gave a concise sum- 
mary of all the minor parties and their 
organization and platforms. 

The second part of the program con- 
cerned the Republican Party, its ideals, 
platform and names of possible nomi- 
nees. The students really became excited 
while listening to these spirited speeches 
and even resorted to waves of applause 
and cheering—or hissing. 

One girl reviewed the Democratic stand, 
praised the party for its good taste in 
leaders. Another student coped intelli- 
gently with the facts which prove that 
Roosevelt has improved the country. 

Then the assembled students were 
asked to vote in our primary and to dis- 
regard how their relatives feel about 
candidates and parties. The result: 
Republican Party 

(Knox, 23; Borah, 18; Landon, 37) 
Democratic Party (Roosevelt) 

Socialist Party (Thomas) 


I send a few of my Scholastics to some 
of my friends abroad (made through the 
International Friendship League), and 
the Poetry Corner columns—collected 
over a three-year period—I am mount- 
ing in a scrapbook which I shall send to 
the Catalonian Spaniard among my 
friends, because he is as fond of poetry 
as I and is studying English. Otherwise, 
I have sent copies of the magazine to 
Sweden, Latvia, Belgium, Catalonia, En- 
gland, and Austria. The friends in these 
countries are Scholastic fans, too. 

L. Beatrice Widger, 
Charleston, Illinois. 
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ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC 1935-36 
ALL-AMERICAN DRAWING TEAM 
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SECOND PRIZE: 
Bill Smith 
Toledo, Ohio 


FIRST PRIZE: 
Joseph Gualtieri 
Norwich, Conn. 


Honorable Mention: 
Ida Leibovitz 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Honorable Mention: 
Donald Sutcliffe 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


THIRD PRIZE: 


Edward Palanieo 
Allentown, Pa. 


Honorable Mention: 


Harriette Ivey 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Honorable Mention: 


Domenic Lupo 
Waltham, Mass. 


Honorable Mention: 


Harry Prokupeck 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PRIZES WERE AWARDED 
AS FOLLOWS: 


Ist Prize $50 
2nd Prize $25 
3rd Prize $ l 5 


and 5 Honorable Mention 
Prizes of $5 each 


EMBLEMS 


Handsome gold pins or charms 
for first three prize winners, silver 
pins or charms for Honorable 
Mention winners. 


ENTER NOW—SKETCH NOW 
FOR THE 1936-37 AWARDS 


The same prizes as listed above 
are offered. 


Ask your instructor about the 
Eldorado-Scholastic Awards for 
1936-37, or send for circular giv- 
ing complete details. Then start 
your sketching now—for it’s prac- 
tice that wins prizes! 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J9 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
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“Tho Soars Not 
Never Falls’ 


—Confucius 


The man who keeps his 
feet on the ground— 
who prefers certainty 
rather than specula- 
tion, recognizes the 
advantages of a for- 
ward-looking life in- 


surance program. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFiep, President 


HOME OFFICE: 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











Spanish Lady 


(Continued from page 20) 


him? That he would be up the river 
canyon this evening? Then he is there, 
and if you come with me we will find 
him. Come on!” 

She led straight out across the dark 
plain at a gallop, riding cautiously but 
as confidently as if it had been daylight. 
Waldron followed because she could find 
the way quicker than he could, and 
minutes might count in saving his dogs. 
When the ground sloped and the horses 
trod soundless pine needles, he heard 
the whole pack baying beseechingly a 
long way off, and he rammed the prods 
to his horse and drove up the canyon 
at a run, leaving the girl far behind. 
Old Blue heard him coming and ran 
down the trail to guide him in. He 
found the rest of them under a big pine 
tree at the edge of a deep straight-up- 
and-down cliff. They had treed game, 
and they were holding it for him. 

They were so worn out with chasing 
out to look for him and bawling for him 
to come that they were ready to drop. 
But except for a few thorn scratches 
they were unhurt, and they all began 
running around the tree and trying to 
climb the trunk to show him where the 
excitement was. In response, the tree 
jarred, branches snapped overhead, 
and pieces of torn bark rattled down. 
Waldron trained his hunting-light up 
the trunk to where a big branch forked 
out over the cliff. Two brilliant green 
lights moved in the fork, and a yellow- 
pelted mountain lion let go the trunk, 
ran halfway out along the branch, and 
stopped, snarling with fright because it 
shook under him. He looked about fif- 
teen feet long. Waldron turned his light 
off, kicked a couple of dogs away from 
the edge of the cliff, and unscabbarded 
his rifle. Then he laid the light along 
the gun barrel, snapped it on, and 
trained it on the lion’s head. What he 
saw almost made him fall over the cliff 
himself. There was a man lying on the 
branch with his face about a foot from 
the lion’s forefeet. It was young Mad- 
den. He was holding on by one hand, 


and when he spoke the lion jumped back | 
from his voice and clawed frantically to | 


keep from falling among the dogs. 
“Buenas noches, caballeros,” he said, 

trying to peer through the blinding 

glare of the hunting-light. 


like to remind him that his dogs are 


being used to run down men, after all. | 


And if my grandfather is with you—” 

The branch rocked under him drunk- 
enly. He grabbed for a fresh hold, and 
the lion overbalanced, slid, and kicked 
maniacally to stay on with him. It 
seemed impossible that Madden could 
keep himself from being bucked off over 
the cliff. He did, and the bough settled 
down again. 

Waldron stared, holding the rifle ready 
without summoning the will to shoot it. 
He had never intended to shoot Madden, 
and he would not have fired on an un- 
armed man for all the rewards in the 
country. But here was a situation where 
he could collect a reward by not doing 
anything, by simply standing where he 


was until the lion jo: &i@ Maaden ofi*.th 
limb into the bottom of the canyon. 

was bound to happen. Madden’s holf 
couldn’t last much longer, and every 
time a dog made a run at the trunk the 
lion crowded farther out and the limb 
jolted and bucked more drunkenly. 

He realized all that, waiting for young 
Madden to fall so he could collect a re. 
ward. Shame filled him, and suddenly, 
without giving himself time to think 
what he was losing, he cut down with 
the rifle and shot the lion through the 
head. 

The bullet drove center. The lion slid 
off the limb, hung for a minute by his 
foreclaws, and fell among the dogs. The 
limb, relieved of so much weight, 
bounced wildly and Madden almost fell 
off. 


“Well, come on down, helpless,” Wal- 
dron directed bitterly. 

He turned his light about him to prove 
it, and Madden inched carefully back to 
the tree-fork. Stopping to rest there, 
he explained how the trouble had hap- 
pened. He had taken to the tree because 
of a bull. Then the lion came and ran 
the bull away, and then the dogs came 
and ran the lion up the tree with him 
He still had the idea that the dogs had 











“If the | 
American hunter is with you, I would | 


GET YOUR 
High School,“Prep” 
or College Ring 
bearing official Seal 
or School Letter 


Certified 
$2.00 Value 















with the 
purchase 
of a 


bottle of 


Pa rker Quink 


at 15c—Total 40c 
You Save $1.75 


This amazing offer is made solely to in- 
troduce Parker Quink—the miracle ink 
that cleans your pen asit writes—dissolves 
sediment left by pen-clogging inks. Quink 
dries ON PAPER 31% faster, yet does 
NOT dry in your pen. Never watery, but 
rich, full-bodied and brilliant! 

Get a bottle of Quink today from any 
store selling ink. Tear off the box-top and 
on the back writethe FULL name of your 
High School, Preparatory, Military, or 
Normal School, or College; also ring SIZE 
and style wanted (man’s or woman’s), and 
your name and address. Then mail box- 
top with 25c in coin to The Parker Pen 
Co., Dept. 730, Janesville, 
Wis. Don’t delay. This of- 
fer is confined to U. S. A. 
and continues to Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, if supply 
lasts. Grade school rings 
not included. 
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s chance encounter. 

“I suppose it’s all right to come down 
among them now?” he inquired. 

“Hell, they never even knew you was 
alive,” Waldron said. 


He was too tired to explain that the 
worst thing his dogs ever did to a man, 
even when trailing him, was to bark and 
lick his face. Also, a new arrival took 
that subject out of his mind. Isabel del 
Riego got off her horse at the edge of 
the trail and ran over to young Madden 
as he shinnied painfully to the ground. 
Waldron got up defensively, but she 
paid no attention to him. Her greeting, 
considering that young Madden had per- 
secuted her with silly attentions, was 
not easy to account for. 

“Ah, Juanito, you are not hurt!” she 
said in her deep voice, and took him in 
her arms. “My father’s men did not 
find you? These horrible dogs—” 

“Nothing’s hurt him except his own 
damn’ foolishness,” Waldron said. “I'd 
back any dog in this bunch against either 
one of you for sense any day in the 
week. What made you tell your father 
this man was botherin’ you?” 

“Because if I hadn’t he would have 
locked me in the granary,” Isabel said 
simply. “My father dislikes Juanito, 
and if I had told him the truth it would 
only have made him dislike me too. And 
he is old, and he has no other children—” 

“You come close to getting me killed 
with your trying to be considerate of 
his feelings,’ Madden said. “If it wasn’t 
for Mr. Waldron’s shooting I’d be down 
at the bottom of the canyon with the 
wolves picking me over right now. And 
is only a week ago that I had to cripple 
the old cuss to keep him from shooting 
me. There’s no sense in that, and there 
isn’t going to be any more of it. You 
understand that, do you?” 


She agreed without argument, and 
borrowed Waldron’s extra horse for him 
toride on. “We will have a man return 
it later in the week,” she promised. “I 
am grateful to you for saving Juan. You 
must always consider us your friends. 
If you should need anything—” 

There was likelihood that Waldron 
would need a place to -board and a 
stake to get out of the country on. He 
knew it, but embarrassment prevented 
him from saying so. “That was all right,” 
he said uncomfortably. “Shucks, if I 
hadn’t shot the blamed lion he might 
have fell out alive, and then he’d have 
killed three or four of my best dogs.” 

It was long past midnight when he 
got back to the hacienda, but a light was 
stil burning in old Del Riego’s room, 
and he went there to get it over with 
quickly. The old man looked tired, and 
he shut his book and invited Waldron 
in with obvious eagerness. 

“We have been expecting you,” he said 
“My men heard your dogs on the moun- 
fain, and heard you shoot. I hope you 
bring good news, because I have news 
too, and it is bad.’ My daughter has 
disappeared. In a wild country like this, 

t is dangerous. Of course my lame- 
Mss prevents me from searching for her, 
% I have stayed up to ask you if you 
og help us to find her with your 
















(Concluded on page 28) 
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AKE writing easier this term. 

Put wings to your work with 
these famous matchless, smooth-writing 
Spencerian Pens. 


The swift, gliding action of the finely 
tempered point has never been equalled. 
You'll unreel the miles of writing ahead 
of you—class work, homework, special 
reports, etc.—with new-found speed. 
And more gracefully and more legibly, 
too. For master pen craftsmen fash- 
ioned these superbly flexible pens to 
respond to your writing style. 


No. 67. EDUCATOR 


Economical, too, because they far out- 
last ordinary pens. Every pen is hand 
finished and hand tested. At your sta- 
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@ Boys and girls, here’s the chance of 
a lifetime —a chance to win a free 4- 
year college scholarship — absolutely 
free. Hundreds of other valuable prizes, 
too, in the big $5,000 ‘blue coal’ con- 
test for school children. Nothing to 
buy or sell. And it’s easy. For full in- 
formation on how to win, fill in the 
coupon below and mail to ‘blue coal’, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. C. Write today. 


The last drop of the world’s finest 
writing ink is as easy to get as 
the first... 
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A RECORD BOOK 
THEY'LL BE 
PROUD TO KEEP 





Many of your pupils will wish to keep 
records of school events. With this handy 
ME M book they can do it easily. 


And of course you want them to keep 
fit so they can set records for themselves... 
this book tells them how. 

All boys and girls want advice on how 
to play games, how to run races, and above 
all, how to win. The advice of the coun- 
try’s famous coaches, written especially for 
this book, will interest them. 

Just send us this coupon and we'll do our 
share to help you start students on a record- 


making year with a fine record-keeping book. 
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Spanish Lady 
(Concluded from page 27) 


“I can help you find her,” Waldron 
said. He had intended to lie himself 
clear, but he couldn’t do that now. She 
was the old man’s daughter, and he had 
a right to know what had become of 
her. . “She’s gone across the mountains 
with that young Madden. She’s been in 
love with him for over a year, and she 
didn’t dare tell you for fear you’d lock 
her up and shoot him. I loaned ’em a 
horse and my rifle, and they’ve rode to 
Los Venados to be married. They’ll be 
back the first of the week.” 

Don Gonzalo sat up, and the drawn 
look left his face. He had supposed she 
was lost or captured by outlaw Indians. 
“So I have had my worry for nothing,” 
he said ironically. “Of course you could 
not know this unless you had seen young 
Madden. It would seem that you forgot 
your promise to me.” 

“I broke it,” Waldron said. “I had 
forty chances to kill him and one to let 
him kill himself, and I couldn’t do it. 
Neither could you, if you’d been there. 
They left, and I rode back here, and 
that was all,” he ended. “I had no busi- 
ness givin’ you any promise to start with. 
Them dogs of mine wouldn’t hurt a 
man. I started that story about how 
dangerous they was so people would let 
‘em alone. You're probably figurin’ 
some way you can renig on my contract, 
so Ill save you the trouble. [Ill pull 
out of here in the morning.” 

Don Gonzalo looked surprised. “But 
I hope not,” he said. “Surely, since you 
came here to work, it would be foolish 
to leave without doing it. This marriage 
will be unpleasant for me, because I 
don’t like that young man and I will 
have to be friends with him. In this 
country men do not shoot their sons-in- 
law, unfortunately, either, so perhaps 
I shall have nothing to complain of. In 
any case, you were hired here to hunt 
predatory animals, not to keep my 
daughter from making a fool of herself. 
I am glad you told me, and I will pre- 
tend to be pleased because it is too late 
to do anything else. Now we must both 
go to bed.” 

They shook hands solemnly, and Wald- 
ron helped him to the door. Outside, 
the white-whiskered Don Rutilio leaned 
on the railing of the porch, staring off at 
the mountain. “The senorita has not yet 
returned,” he stated gloomily. “I beg 
your permission to search for her.” 

“There is no necessity to search for 
her, Rutilio,” said Don Gonzalo. He was 
as gay as if he had arranged the whole 
elopement himself. “She has ridden 
across the mountains to Los Venados to 
be married to your grandson, the Don 
Juanito. It is truly a great surprise. 
Soon they will be coming back, and 
then you must arrange an homenaje for 
my new son-in-law. Perhaps a rodeo 
and barbecue, with a dance afterward. 
What do you think, Rutilio?” 

Don Rutilio stared coldly, and snorted: 
“For my grandson? For that cientifico 
who was too good to herd bulls on the 
hacienda where he belonged?” 


Reprinted from “Collier’s,” copyright, 
1936, by permission of the author. 
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STUDY GUIDE TO MOTION PICTURES 


No. 1 








Prepared by Charles Swain Thomas Professor of English, Harvard University 


Critical appreciation and sugges- 
tions for classroom discussion of 


“THE CHARGE 
OF THE LIGHT 
BRIGADE” 


Based on the immortal poem 
by 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
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EVERAL years ago one of my 

students, obviously perplexed 

and troubled, came to me for a 

bit of help. “A friend,” he said, 
“has invited me to go with him to 
the theater next Wednesday night to 
see a performance of a play—Lysis- 
trata, I think it is. Now I haven’t the 
slightest knowledge about this play; 
Idon’t know whether Lysistrata is a 
man, a woman, a place, an animal—or 
just a new term in psychology. Won’t 
you tell me some of the things I ought 
to know so that I’ll not be quite so 
ignorant as I now feel?” 

When I had corrected his pronun- 
ciation of the title, told him the main 
facts in the story of that infrequently 
revived comedy of Aristophanes, and 
explained in some detail how those 
clever women of Greece had outwit- 
ted the men, he said, “Well, I don’t 
think much of the general theme; 
but I believe I can at least follow the 
plot and be prepared to enjoy the 
situations.” 

I have had this conversation in 
mind all the while that this study 
guide has been in the making. I have 
wanted to set before you some of the 
more salient points that may help you 
to enjoy the new motion-picture play 
that bears the title of one of Tenny- 
son's most famous poems—a poem 
that some of you doubtless can recite 
from memory—“The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” 

In working out the various units in 
this Guide I have received valuable 
help from Mr. Charles A. Belden and 
Mr, William C. Kvaraceus, two of 
my students in the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. I 
have also made free use of the pub- 
licity material sent me from the War- 
net Brothers studio. Both these aids 
Igratefuly acknowledge. 

CuHartes Swain THOMAS. 
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Ninety million admission tickets to 
motion picture shows are purchased 
every week by the people of the United 
States. To say that the movies are hav- 
ing a _ profound influence on _ the 
thoughts, habits, beliefs and behavior 
of Americans is indeed putting it 
mildly. It is therefore important to 
our future that we young Americans 
demand that producers of motion pic- 
tures do not misuse their enormous in- 
fluence on our minds and that they 
maintain high standards of integrity as 
well as artistic excellence. 

That’s a big order; but our movies 
will continue to improve as rapidly as 
we learn to choose between quality and 
trash. Toward this end, classes in the 
study of motion pictures are spreading 
rapidly in our high schools. Last year, 
Scholastic published a booklet, “How 
to Judge Motion Pictures,” by Sarah 
McLean Mullen. Now for the first time 


from the . 
WARNER BROS. 
PICTURE 


Scholastic has prepared a series of study 
guides to appear as part of the maga- 
zine. The purpose of these guides is 
to afford both teacher and student the 
opportunity of utilizing the best in mo- 
tion pictures for classroom discussion, 
and to help students learn all they can 
from the movies through a knowledge 
of their historical and literary back- 
ground. With this knowledge, and with 
suggestions as to what to look for in 
viewing a film, you will be better 
equipped to measure the worth of the 
films you see and to praise or condemn 
them with authority. 

Reprints of this guide are available 
through the theatres playing this pic- 
ture. Teachers desiring additional 
copies should ascertain where “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” will be 
shown locally and to request the copies 
from the theatre manager. 


The Editors. 
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VER eighty years ago, six hun- 

dred or more British cavalry- 
men, following unflinchingly the order 
of their superior officer, dashed cou- 
rageously forward to what many of 
them must have known would be 
certain death at the hands of their 
enemy. It was not for these British 
soldiers to reason why; it was not for 
them to question the gross military 
blunder. It was for them to do and 
die—to ride gallantly down the val- 
ley of Balaclava and meet death at 
the smoking mouths of the Russian 
cannon flanked on three sides. 

This famous incident happened 
during the Crimean War—the same 
war in which Florence Nightingale, 
the great English nurse, performed 
her gentle miracles of healing. The 
Crimean war takes its name from its 


location in the Crimea, a Russian 
peninsula sticking out into the Black 
Sea (see map, next page). The war 
was between Russia on the one side 
and an allied front of Turkey, En- 
gland and France on the other. It took 
place during the years 1854-55, and 
marked the end of the long period of 
peace England had enjoyed since 
Wellington’s victory over Napoleon 
at Waterloo. 

How did England and France be- 
come involved as allies of Turkey in 
a war so far from London and Paris? 
The peace and security of London 
and Paris, or any other European 
capital, depended in that day as well 
as this, on keeping power-crazed 
kings and dictators from spreading 
their empires. Russia, under Tsar 
Nicholas I, wanted to gain control of 
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Constantinople, the entrance to the 
Black Sea, Asia Minor and Syria. Had 
Russia only to consider Turkey, the 
Tsar’s ambition would have easily been 
fulfilled. But England and France 
did not want Russia to grow any big- 
ger than she already was, and at the 
first sign of hostilities (when Russian 
troops occupied part of Turkey), En- 
gland and France leapt to the aid of 
Turkey and the war was on. It was 
centered around the great Russian 
fortress of Sebastopol (see map) 
which was under siege for nearly a 
year. It was one day during this 
siege, at a point a short distance south 
of the fortress, that the charge of the 
Light Brigade took place. Regarded 
as a blunder even at the time, the 
order to make the charge was but 
part of the general confusion and 
poor organization that had marked 
the management of the siege. After 
a few more months of this, the En- 
glish people, under a new prime 
minister, Lord Palmerston, pressed 
for a new deal in the military admin- 
istration, with the result that Sebas- 
topol was taken in the fall of 1855. 
The peace treaty barred ships of war 
of all nations from the Black Sea, 
forbade Russia from re-fortifying Se- 
bastopol, opened the Danube River 
to free navigation, and evoked from 
Turkey a guarantee that she would 
not mistreat her Christian subjects. 

The charge of the Light Brigade 
aroused the shocked attention of the 
entire British nation. On Novem- 
ber 14, 1854, the following account of 
the battle appeared in the London 
Times: 


The whole brigade advanced at a 
trot for more than a mile, down a val- 





C. Henry Gordon as the border chief- 
tain, Surat Khan. 


ley, with a murderous flank fire of 
Minie muskets and shells from hills 
on both sides. It charged batteries, 
took guns, sabred the gunners, and 
charged the Russian Cavalry beyond; 
but . . . being attacked by cavalry in 
front and in rear, it had to cut its way 
through them, and return through the 
same cavalry and the same fire... . 
The British soldier will do his duty, 
even to certain death, and is not para- 
lyzed by feeling that he is the victim 
of some hideous blunder. Whatever 
the case of the common soldier, and 
however little he might know the full 
horrors of his position till death has 
done its work all around him, the 
officers who led him on. . . knew well 
what they were about. . . . Splendid 
as the event was on the Alma, yet that 
rugged ascent . . . was scarcely so 
glorious as the progress of the cavalry 
through and through that valley of 
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The Writing of the Poems 

Among those who read the account 
in the London Times was the pog 
Tennyson. As with all who intel]. 
gently and sympathetically read, it 
quickly fired his imagination, and 
December 2, 1854, he wrote the poem 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
in a few minutes, substantially as we 
have it today. On December 9 it ap. 
peared in the Examiner, where it at. 
tracted widespread attention. Ina 
later edition, Tennyson omitted the 
reference to the Light Brigade and 
altered the line “someone had blun- 
der’d”; but Ruskin called the latter 
“the most tragical line in the poem” 
and lamented the revision. When 
Tennyson learned that the soldiers in 
the Crimea were enthusiastic over 
the original version, he restored it to 
that form and sent one _ thousand 
copies to the British Army in the 
field at his own expense. 

Some critics have thought the meter 
of the poem and its rhyme scheme 
may have been suggested to Tenny- 
son by a poem of Drayton’s called 
“The Battle of Agincourt.” Tenny- 
son’s son, Hallam Tennyson, asserts 
that the meter was suggested by a 
phrase in the Times dispatch, “Some 
one had blundered.” But as a mat- 
ter of fact, this exact phrase does not 
occur in the dispatch, though Tenny- 
son may have immediately recast the 
idea in this form. At any rate, the 
meter is admirably suited to the sub- 
ject. The dactyls suggest swift move- 
ment, and the short, incisive lines 
contribute to an atmosphere of action 
and tumult. The repetitions within 
the lines richly contribute to the mar- 
tial effect and make it easy to re 
member. 

Tennyson was not satisfied, how- 
ever, with the recording of merely 
one event in the day’s conflict. In an 
issue of the Macmillan’s Magazine in 
1882 appeared his verses on “The 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade at 
Balaclava,” a feat no less _heroie, 
though not so well known as the en- 
gagement of the light cavalry on the 
same day. You will be interested in 
comparing the two poems, especially 
as to metrical form. Most of us wil 
undoubtedly prefer the  dactyllie 
movement of “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” Tennyson himself 
liked the rhythmical effect of his 
later poem and preferred it to his 
earlier effort. As you read and com 
pare the two selections, you may pe 
haps find it easy to discover you 
personal preference. “The Charge @ 
the Light Brigade” is given here if 
its entirety; but of “The Heavy Bri 
gade” only enough is given to enable 
you to make the comparison. 
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‘fhe Charge of the Light Brigade 


Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

“Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Charge for the guns!” he said: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not though the soldiers knew 
Some one had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply. 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging au army, while 
All the world wondered: 
Plunged in the battery-smoke, 
Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not— 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them 
Cannon to the left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. e 


When can their glory fade? 

0 the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


The Charge of the Heavy Brigade 
(Opening lines) 


The charge of the gallant three hundred, 
the Heavy Brigade! 
Down the hill, down the hill, thousands 
of Russians, 
Thousands of horsemen, drew to the 
valley—and stayed; 
For Scarlett and Scarlett’s three hundred 
were riding by 
the points of the Russian lances 
afose in the sky; 
And he called, “Left wheel into line!” 
and they wheeled and obeyed. 
Then he looked at the host that had 
halted he knew not why, 
And he turned half round, and he bade 
his trumpeter sound 
Tothe charge, and he rode on ahead, as 
he waved his blade 
the gallant three hundred whose 
ry will never die— 
low,” and up the hill, up the hill, up 
the hill, followed the Heavy Brigade. 


Tennyson’s more famous poem has 
alive for us the story of this stir- 
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Errol Flynn as Captain Geoffrey Vickers 
of the 27th Lancers. 


ring charge. Its popularity has grown 
with the years, and generations of 
school children have read and memo- 
rized the stirring lines. The dramatic 
possibilities of the theme are evident, 
and it is little wonder that the mo- 
tion-picture producers turned at last 
to the filming of the famous charge. 


The Writing of the Play 

It was while in China as news cor- 
respondent for the New York World 
that a young reporter by the name of 
Michel Jacoby first decided that the 
charge of the Light Brigade was ad- 
mirably suited for film production. 
At that time he began reading every 
available work on the events of the 





Crimean War. He was eager to de- 
termine as accurately as possible just 
what happened on the day of the 
charge. This, in substance, is what 
he learned: 

On October 25, 1854, about a month 
after the beginning of the Crimean 
War, a large force of Russian infan- 
try and cavalry, supported by a strong 
artillery contingent, moved against 
the English and Turkish forces at 
Balaclava, which was the base of-sup- 
plies for the allied army. With little 
trouble the Russian advance captured 
two or three outposts, which were 
defended only by raw and inexperi- 
enced Turkish recruits. Quickly the 
victorious Russians swept on with 
their cavalry to seize another point 
of vantage. Here, however, they met 
with more determined opposition in 
the form of Sir Colin Campbell and 
his Scotch Highlanders. Sir Colin’s 
confidence in his men was so great 
that he had them drawn up on the 
brow of a hill in a long double line 
rather than in the usual hollow 
square. The Russian cavalry dashed 
forward in furious charge. On they 
came until the ground under the de- 
fenders shook with the violent im- 
pact of hundreds of hoofs. Suddenly, 
at a sharp command, a devastating 
fire broke from the ranks of the High- 
landers, decimating the Russian lines. 
Quickly the Russians wheeled to at- 
tack on the flank, but Sir Colin’s 
men, cool and obedient under heavy 
fire, wheeled also, and once more pre- 
sented a united front to the enemy. 
Again the cavalry charged, and again 
that “thin red line, tipped with steel” 
—as one witness described it—failed 
to waver or to break. 

At this juncture reénforcements in 


THE 27TH LANCERS CROSSING THE NORTHERN BORDER OF INDIA 

































Captain Perry Vickers (Patric Knowles) 
with Elsa Campbell, (Olivia de Havi- 
land) his brother’s fiancee. 


the form of a British brigade of heavy 
cavalry under the command of Brig- 
adier-General Scarlett, arrived to 
succor the defenders. They did not 
wait to receive another attack, but 
set spurs to their horses and swept in 
a wild charge straight into the Rus- 
sian force, which far outnumbered 
them. The center of the enemy line 
gave way; then the right crumbled; 
and finally the left was cut to pieces 
by the British reserves. In a few mo- 
ments the Russians were in full flight 
toward the safety of their infantry 
and their guns. 

Then occurred that remarkable in- 
cident which still thrills the world 
with its almost unsurpassed heroism 
and which still perplexes historians. 
A brigade of light cavalry under the 
command of the Earl of Lucan occu- 
pied a height of land a mile and a 
half down the valley from the massed 
Russian artillery and cavalry. The 
English force comprised the 17th 
Lancers, the 8th Irish Hussars, the 
4th Light Dragoons, the 11th Prince 
Albert’s Hussars, and the 13th Light 
Dragoons—some 670 in all. 

Shortly after the rout of the Rus- 
sian cavalry, Captain Nolan, aide-de- 
camp to Commander-in-Chief Lord 
Raglan, rode up with the fatal order 
reading: 

Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to 
advance rapidly to the front and try 
to prevent the enemy carrying away 
the guns. Troops of horse-artillery 
may accompany, French cavalry on 


your Left. Immediate. 
(Signed) R. Arey. 
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Lord Lucan naturally remonstrated 
against the folly of such a move, but 
Captain Nolan is reported to have 
said, “Lord Raglan’s orders are that 
the cavalry are to attack imme- 
diately.” 

“Attack, sir!” burst out Lord Lu- 
can. “Attack what?” 

“There, my Lord,” replied Nolan 
coldly, pointing with his sword. 
“There is your enemy, and there are 
your guns.” 

No other course was open. “Theirs 
not to reason why, theirs but to do 
and die.” The Light Cavalry swung 
to immediate action and set out at 
an easy canter down the valley, 
straight toward the astounded Rus- 
sians. 

When within range of the batteries, 
the command was given to charge— 
and charge they did, with reckless 
nerve, directly into the deadly semi- 
circle of Russian cannon. There was 
a devastating roar; the British ranks 
were shattered, but still the remnant 
rode on. Soon they reached the can- 
non, cut down the gunners, and 
hacked their_way clear through the 
Russian cavalry in the rear. Realiz- 
ing now that they were cut off, they 
took the only means of escape and 
fought their way back through the 
reassembled Russian forces. Once 
more they traversed that plain raked 
by enemy fire, a veritable “mouth of 
Hell.” Of that glorious company, only 
195 men returned—195 out of 670! 
Who committed the terrible blun- 


der of sending these men to t 
death will probably never be kno 
Some blame Captain Nolan, but 
died bravely at the mouth of a R 
sian cannon; others lay the fault g 
the door of the Earl of Lucan; stiff 
others charge Lord Raglan with g 
serious breach of judgment. Follow. 
ing are two excerpts concerning the 
charge taken from letters written by 
officers who were present at th 
battle. Later you will perhaps want 
to read the full account of the battle 
yourself in one of the books suggested 
in the bibliography; you can the 
formulate your own opinion as to the 
blunder. 

Excerpt from letter by General Si 
Daniel Lysons to his sister: 

The day before yesterday the Ru. 
sians attacked us in rear, with a very 
powerful force. All the Turks ran away, 
left their redoubts, and hid in holg 
in Balaklava. The 93rd Highlanders 
were left alone in line with a couple 
of thousand Cossacks charging them 
They managed in line to repulse them 
with great loss. After this all would 
have been well, if, unfortunately, a 
staff-officer had not taken a wrong or- 
der to the Light Cavalry Brigade 
ordering them to charge a body o 
about 25,000 Infantry with Artillery 
and Cavalry, which of course they did, 
though they had to gallop nearly ? 
miles; but alas! few ever came back to 
tell the tale, only about 200 out of 
about 600. The heavies did well, and 
took a great many prisoners. 
—From a letter written by General 

Sir Daniel Lysons to his sister be- 

tween 22nd of October and Ist of 

November, 1854. In Sir Daniel Ly- 

sons’ The Crimean War from First 

to Last, pp. 120-121. 


SURAT KHAN PLEDGES FRIENDSHIP TO GEOFFREY WHO HAD SAVED HIS 
LIFE DURING A LEOPARD HUNT 
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cerpt from letter by Lieut- 


onel Anthony Stirling: 


© Our cavalry disaster was all a mis- 


fake—temper, impertinence, want of 
judgment, and want of proper disre- 
gard for the opinion of an imprudent 
staff-officer, who was killed, led our 
Light Dragoons into the sad catas- 
trophe. 


—From a letter written by Lieut.- 
Colonel Anthony Stirling. In An- 
thony Stirling’s The Highland Bri- 
gade in the Crimea, p. 129. 


These, then, were the important 
items among the historical facts that 
Mr. Jacoby collected. But it was not 
until 1934 that he put his story on 

per. For a year Mr. Jacoby tried 
to sell the Hollywood producers his 
idea. Finally Warner Brothers lis- 
tened and were persuaded. Mr. Ja- 
coby turned in to the studio his treat- 
ment of the story and Rowland Leigh, 
ayoung English playwright, director, 
and scenario writer, was assigned to 
collaborate with him. 

With the poems and the historical 
events as a focus of interests, the 
authors of the proposed screen play 
early realized that they had a larger 
task before them. The famous charge 
would, they knew, provide a dramatic 
close, but what about the events that 
should precede? Could an appro- 
priate love story be invented? Would 
the spirit of the Occident provide 
plausible incidents of intrigue, pas- 
sion, and suspense? In their search 
for dramatic material the attention of 
the authors was directed to an event 
far removed from the Crimea—an 


SURAT KHAN’S TRIBESMEN STORM THE CHUKOTI GARRISON 





event of a later date which took place 
at Cawnpore, India. 
In Cawnpore is an old well, the 
walls of which bear this inscription: 
SACRED TO THE PERPETUAL MEMORY OF 
A GREAT COMPANY OF CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, 
CHIEFLY WOMEN AND CHILDREN, WHO NEAR 
THIS SPOT WERE CRUELLY MURDERED BY 
THE FOLLOWERS OF THE REBEL NANA 
Duunovu Pant, or BiTHUR, AND CAST, THE 
DYING AND THE DEAD, INTO THE WELL BE- 
LOW, ON THE 25TH DAY OF JULY, 1857. 
To us this record might have had 
little significance; but to Mr. Jacoby 
it was a real discovery. He took this 
incident first, and about it constructed 
a plot concerned with British army 
life in northern India. As developed 
in the final screen version—the actual 
writing of which occupied the two men 
the better part of four months—the 
story, which is largely pure fiction, as 
you doubtless realize, opens in 1850 
on the northern borders of India. 
Captain Geoffrey Vickers (Errol 
Flynn) of the 27th Lancers, is ac- 
companying Sir Humphries Harcourt 
(E. E. Clive), on a mission to inform 
Surat Khan (C. Henry Gordon), an 
unprincipled but influential chieftain, 
Amir of Suristan, that the British 
government has discontinued its an- 
nual tribute of $750,000, which for 
years had been paid to the late Amir, 
the foster father of Surat Khan. 
Khan is given this information a little 
while before an exciting and spectac- 
ular leopard hunt in which Geoffrey 
saves the Amir’s life. Surat Khan, 
brooding over the loss of this rich 
revenue, determines to destroy the 
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Geoffrey and Sir Humphrey join Surat 
Khan at the leopard hunt. 


garrison at Chukoti, where Geoffrey 
and the 27th Lancers are stationed. 

Because trouble is brewing in the 
Balkans between Russia on the one 
hand, and Turkey, France and En- 
gland on the other, Geoffrey is sent 
to Arabia to purchase thousands of 
horses for the British Army. En route 
he stops at Calcutta, where he meets 
his fiancée, Elsa Campbell (Olivia 
de Haviland), and his brother, Cap- 
tain Perry Vickers (Patric Knowles). 
Elsa and Perry are deeply in love, but 
Elsa feels duty bound to marry Geof- 
frey, to whom she has for some time 
been engaged and whom she still 
highly respects. 

The events that take place during 
Geoffrey’s difficult mission to Arabia, 
the part played by the treacherous 
Surat in the wholesale massacre of 
women and children, the change of 
scene from India to the Crimea, the 
spectacular courage of the British 
soldiers at Balaclava, and the solu- 
tion of the love affair—all these com- 
bine to make The Charge of the Light 
Brigade a most fascinating movie 
story. 


On the Set 


California lends itself especially to 
the production of motion pictures. Not 
only is the clarity of the atmosphere 
particularly conducive to detailed 
photography, but almost any kind of 
country or climate can be found or 
easily simulated within the bounds of 
that State. For example, if you had 
been near Lasky Mesa last spring, 
you might have imagined yourself on 
the border of northern India. By 
riding the short distance to Lone Pine 
you would traverse a veritable Ara- 
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bian wilderness; and had you gone 
to Catsworth, you would have been 
transported, in mind at least, to Bala- 
clava in the Crimean Peninsula. 

The general “border” atmosphere 
of the surrounding country was fur- 
ther enhanced by the construction of 
a complete British fort about the size 
of four city blocks—the largest set 
built since 1928, when Ben Hur was 
filmed. The picture, as you can read- 
ily realize, made heavy demands in 
the way of paraphernalia. The props 
included rifles, sabres, lances, saddle 
rigging, elephant howdahs, regimental] 
flags, native drums, pottery, spinning 
wheels, pistols, litters, first-aid equip- 
ment, lorries, coaches, ambulances, 
bullock carts, water wheels, cannon, 
and thousands of other articles and 
animals. Prop-men Moore and Plews, 
both veterans of the British Army, 
considered the gathering of this ma- 
terial the most difficult assignment 
ever given them. Most of the articles 
needed were made in the studio prop 
shop. In order that the tremendous 
battle scene might take place without 
casualties, workmen were engaged to 
fashion rubber-tipped lances and 
leather-sheathed swords, which, inci- 
dentally, cost twice as much as real 
ones. 

In a screen play dealing with a 
subject and a period unfamiliar to the 
average American, it was of course 
necessary to collect a great deal of in- 
formation. Over two thousand pic- 
tures from books and magazines were 
consulted and reproduced in part. 
The technical adviser for the British 
Army scenes was Captain E. Roch- 
fort-Johns, formerly of the Royal 
Engineers. 

Thousands of extras worked in the 
filming of The Charge of the Light 
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Brigade. So did thirty-seven princi- 
pals, twenty assistant directors, fifty 
tailors, twenty seamstresses, thirty- 
two set dressers, twelve make-up 
men, and hundreds of electricians, 
carpenters, and laborers. But there 
was only one script man, and he was 
Mr. Fox. Before becoming a script 
man, Mr. Fox worked as a secret- 
service man, and before that as a 
deputy sheriff in Texas. He has also 
served as a sergeant during the World 
War and as a dialogue director and 
assistant director on Spanish talking 
films. 

It is not necessary to dwell at 
length on the cast, but a few items 
may be of interest. Many of the mem- 
bers are probably familiar to you. 
Errol Flynn, the leading man, was the 
gallant young sea-going Robin Hood 
in Captain Blood. His father was a 
professor of biology at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, and also at Cam- 


You will surely enjoy meeting yo r 
old friend, Henry Stephenson, whg 
plays the part of Sir Charles Mace. © 


field, and C. Henry Gordon, who plays 
the part of the villainous Surat Khan, 
Mr. Gordon has literally plundered 
and murdered his way to the top of 
the list of Hollywood’s screen vil- 
lains. Yet this man, who on the 
screen has died every type of in- 
glorious death, has, on the stage, 
played romantic leads and comedy 
roles almost exclusively. 

The picture was directed by Michael 
Curtiz, who, after 21 years in motion 
pictures—first as an actor and later 
as a director—has reached the top 
rung. During the year 1935 he di- 
rected four of the best pictures— 
both from a financial as well as ar- 
tistic standpoint—released during 
those twelve months—British Agent, 
Black Fury, The Case of the Curious 
Bride, and Captain Blood. Sometimes, 


“BOLDLY THEY RODE AND WELL, INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH...” 


bridge. The actor, we learn, has lit- 
erary ambitions and is now complet- 
ing a book covering his adventures 
in the “bush” and pearl fishing. He 
has also written short stories and 
verse. 

Olivia de Haviland you will re- 
member: for her part in Captain 
Blood and also for her excellent per- 
formance as Hermia in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

Patric Knowles is a newcomer and 
you will be interested in discovering 
the strong points in his acting. Rumor 
has it that when a boy, Patric ran 
away from home; in fact, he ran away 
twice—once at the age of 14 and again 
at the age of 18, in order to escape 
entering the publishing business of 
which his father is an owner. 


in moments of stress and excitement, 
Mr. Curtiz’s English fails him. In 
the battle scene at Balaclava, when 
the bombs, connected by a million 
feet of underground wires, began to 
explode, he was reduced to signs 
which were interpreted by his assis- 
tant, Jack Sullivan. However’ great 
the difficulty which he may have ex- 
perienced in making his ideas known, 
they seem to have been understood, 
if we may judge by the results. 
Anyone witnessing this entire spec- 
tacular play and pausing to consider 
the many problems that had to be 
met by the authors and by the pro- 
ducers will naturally make a better 
appraisal of The Charge of the Light 
Brigade as an artistic performance— 
better, certainly, than the casual ob- 
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servers who enter a playhouse totally 
jgnorant of these problems. 
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Mace- The title immediately takes us back 
) plays into the middle of the nineteenth 
Khan, century, when these British soldiers 
idered 





made their famous Balaclava charge. 
But that incident, we quickly dis- 
cover, has played only a limited part 
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- the in the panorama of events. You will 
of in- wish to consider how wisely and how 
stage, well the preceding incidents and the 
medy sequence of selected events merge 
: into a single unit and converge toward 
ichael the final dramatic battle which was 
ewe the genesis and the inciting force in 
later the construction of the play. A con- 
top sideration of the questions and com- 
e dis ments that follow, interpreted in 
— terms of the background, may per- 
- = haps influence your impressions and 
turing guide you in your appraisal. 
Agent, 
“rious Before You See the Picture 
Gag A. Understanding What Happened 


1. Where is the Crimean Peninsula? 
Get a map of Europe and study it 
carefully. 








Surat Khan with his Russian allies at 


ment, Balaclava. 
. In 
when 2. Among what nations was the Crim- 
illion ean War fought? What were the 
an to causes of that war? 
signs 3. The Near East conflict that took 
: place in the Crimea has been lik- 
—s ened to the proverbial contest be- 
great tween the elephant and the whale. 
> eX- Why is this an apt simile? Who 
own, was the whale? The elephant? 
tood, 4. A French commander remarked of 
nO: Tennyson’s poem, “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade”: “It’s magnifi- 
spec- cent, but it isn’t war.” What do 
sider you think he meant by this re- 
oO be mark? 





uw 


. The net gain of the Crimean con- 
flict has been characterized as the 
most inexcusable excuse for war 
in modern history. Why? 

6. You will see the following objects 

on the screen. Look up the mean- 

ings and the pronunciations of these 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


. What 


words and see how many of them 
you can identify when you see the 
picture: hussar, lancer, dragoon, 
surwan, nautch girls, ottoman, ma- 
liks, howdah, culvert, cantonment, 
sepoy, guerrillas, gun bastion, wa- 
zir, panjari, ayah, caisson. 


. See if you can find the differences 


between light cavalry and heavy 
cavalry. 

was taking place in our 
country during the period of the 
Crimean War? Who was President 
at that time? 


. What is the historical basis for the 


part of the plot laid in India? 
How do British soldiers happen to 
be in India? 

Why is the charge of the Light 
Brigade shrouded in mystery? 
What three men have been blamed? 
Why? Who do you, personally, 
think was at fault? 

Who preserved the record of the 
charge of the Light Brigade in its 
most impressive form? Was that 
form ever altered? Which form do 
you prefer? 

What other event of note occurred 
on the same day? Who recorded 
that? Which of the two charges 
came first? 


B. What to Look For 


pS 


. Look out for articles 


There are at least four references 
in the lines of the script to famous 
persons in England and America. 
See if you can discover them. 


. For purposes of discussion later 


on, note carefully the language and 
manner of Surat Khan when dis- 
cussing diplomatic affairs, espe- 
cially at the ball in Calcutta. 


. Notice the screen version of the 


“blunder” which caused the charge 
of the Light Brigade. Do you con- 
sider this version especially effec- 
tive here? Why—or why not? 

of dress, 
equipment, or furniture which seem 
to belong particularly to the Vic- 
torian period. 


5. Note the effect of music in creat- 
ing atmosphere. 
6. Do you know the photographers’ 
TEN FEET 


use of long shots, medium shots, 


close-ups, and angle shots? Can 
you identify them in the picture 
and discover reasons for the use of 
a specific kind of shot in each 
scene? 


. A third country is introduced be- 


tween the scenes in India and the 
Crimea. See if you can find a 
technical reason for its inclusion. 


After You Have Seen the Picture 


A. Personal Evaluation of “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade”* 7 


1. 
2. 
3. 


o on nm wn 


Would I characterize this movie as 
excellent, good, fair, or poor? .. ~ 
Did I receive any new ideas or- 
ideals from this movie?” 

How highly sheuid it be ranked in 
comparison with others of the 
same type, such as Beau Geste, 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer, or Under 
Two Flags? 


. Are there outstanding actors or 


actresses in this motion picture? 
Should I care to see them again? 


. Is this as effective a treatment of 


the subject as I could expect? 


. Was any of the acting false or 


exaggerated? 


. Was the story structure logical? 
. Were the settings and photography 


appropriate? Were they artistic? 


. Was it worth my time and money? 


Did I get from the picture all that 
I was looking for? 


B. Testing Your Powers of Observation 


1. 


What was the Latin motto which 
appeared on the screen just before 
the first scene? How does it ap- 
ply to the subject of the movie? 


. What part of Surat Khan do you 


see first? Is there any significance 
in this? 


. How did Sir Humphrey Harcourt 


react when he saw the falcon cage 
in the Khan’s palace? 


. Describe the clock used by the 


sentry at Chukoti. 





*Section A has been suggested by Lewin’s 
Movie Appreciation Test. 


AWAY THE EVER-PRESENT MICROPHONES AND CAMERAS 
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CAREFUL REHEARSAL OF EVERY DETAIL PRECEDES THE ACTUAL FILM- 
ING OF THE SCENE. ABOVE, LEFT, A “BACK-STAGE” SHOT 


. Contrast the 


. Name a famous American men- 


tioned in the play. 


. What scenes are intended to pro- 


vide humor? Do they provide ef- 
fective comic relief? 
way in which the 
column rode out of Chukoti with 
their manner of leaving Lohare on 
their return journey. 


. What various means did the di- 


rector use to show the effect which 
the massacre had on the returning 
soldiers? Which moved you most? 


. Who led the charge of the Light 


Brigade in the movie? Is this his- 
torically correct? 


C. Testing Your Appreciation 


1. 


11. 


. Surat 


. How does 


. What 
10. 


What atmosphere is created at the 
outset by the scene of the falcon 
and the dove? 

Khan—what general im- 
pression does he create? 


. Comment on Surat Khan’s resort 


to veiled statements in his diplo- 
matic discussions with Sir Hum- 
phrey. 


. Do any parts of the plot impress 


you as unnatural or far-fetched? 
Can you suggest alterations which 
would secure closer integration? 


. Comment on the make-up and the 


costumes. 


. What features of Surat Khan’s ap- 


pearance contribute in greatest 
measure to the type of character he 
assumes? 


. Does Elsa make perfectly clear by 


her acting (not her words) the 
difference in her feelings for the 
two brothers? 

Elsa perpetuate the 
estrangement of Perry and Geof- 
frey? Comment on the fact that 
they are left unreconciled at the 
conclusion. 
photographic 
deeply impress you? 
Comment on the clever dialogue in 
the scene at the ball between Sir 
Charles Macefield and Surat Khan. 
To what was a certain nation com- 
pared by the latter? 

Is the acting throughout the pic- 
ture convincing? What seemed to 
you the most effective bit of acting 
in this movie? Do you base your 
conclusions on acting, direction, or 
on the lines:spoken? 


effects most 


Suggested Reading 


HISTORICAL 
The Invasion of the Crimea. A. W. 
Kinglake. 
The Highland Brigade. James Cromb. 
London: Simkins. 
The Highland Brigade in the Crimea. 
Lieut. Colonel Anthony Sterling. 
Crimean War from First to Last. Sir 
Daniel Lysons. 

England and Her Soldiers. 
Martineau. 

The British Expedition to the Crimea. 
Wm. Howard Russell. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

Alfred Lord Tennyson. Hallam Tenny- 
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Tennyson. Humbert Wolfe. 

A Lost Commander. Mary Raymond 
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The British Army and Miss Nightin- 
gale. Charles Shrimpton. 
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Edward T. Cook. 


FICTION 
1. The Crimean War. 


Ravenshoe. Henry Kingsley. 
The Interpreter. George J. 
Melville. 
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CAPTAIN VICKERS AND SIR HUMPHREY RIDE AT THE HEAD OF THE 
COLUMN, A FEW FEET AHEAD THE HORSE-DRAWN SOUND TRUCK 
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Elsa Campbell....... Olivia de Havi 
Surat Khan....... ....C. Henry Gor 
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Cornet Pearson....... Charles Sedgwick 
Colonel Campbell......... Donald _ Crigy 
PYOmMA DIBA... 000005505 Scotty Backett 
Count Volonoff.......... Robert Barratt 
a | es: Helen Sanbom 
Colonel Coventry.......... Gordon Har 
Original Story by...... Michael Jacoby 
Screen Play by........ Michael Jacoby 

and Rowland Leigh 
MN SS ot a shw'earaiaca Michael Curtiz 
Assistant Director......... Jack Sullivan 
RI OTR Sol Polito 
ne OPPO TET PLT Te Jack Hughes 
Unit Manager........... Frank Mattison 
ee rrr Sam Bischoff 
Dialogue Director........ Stanley Logan 
i er eee George Amy 
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Technical Adviser................+0. 0am 
Captain E. Rochfort Johns 

Special Photographic Effects............ 
Fred Jackman 

Musical Arrangements...Dr. Ernst Toch 








Trumpeter, Sound. D. J. Murray. 
Under the Red Dragon. James Grant. 





2. India. f 

Hindu Tales. Teresa Pierce Will- 
iston. 

The Dilemma. George T. Chesney. 

Candles in the Wind. Maud Diver. 

Stretton. Henry Kingsley. 

The Root and the Flower. Leopold 
H. Myers. 

Seeta. Colonel Philip M. Taylor. 

Kipling’s Works—Bombay and de 
luxe editions. 

The Afghan Knife. R. A. Sterndale. 

Atonement (a play). Edward J. 
Thomson. 
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- Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 24) 


Of course, Julie may have been stand- 
ing behind the window curtain when you 
rang the bell, or she may have broken 
the time record for non-stop flights in 
maneuvering the stairsteps in order to 
stroll down later for the grand entrance. 
In this case, she is playing her part stu- 
pidly, since she could have stolen the 
show by meeting you at the door and 
directing the important second act of 
introducing you to “the folks.” 

However, when Julie enters the room, 
don’t grab your coat, but, after a few 
minutes, take up hers and help her on 
with it. This talk about modern girls 
and equality is a mild form of deceit. 
They may like to think they’re equal to 
men, but they still prefer to be treated 
as ladies—meaning not invalids, or three- 
year-olds, but just ladies. They like to 
have you carry their books, and hold 
their coats. The old game of “drop the 
handkerchief” is still good—and you're it! 

When you finally escape from the 
house, having taken care to bid a pleas- 
ant goodnight to the family, don’t let 
joy kill your horse sense by signaling 
for a cab. The trolleys, buses, and sub- 
ways still run, and, if the theatre is only 
a few blocks away, remember the pock- 
etbook, and spare not Juliet’s dainty 
feet. 

At the movie, let the usher lead the 
way—he’s paid to do it—and you bring 
up the rear. This will insure protection 
for Juliet, but further protection, in the 
form of a strong and caressing arm 
draped about her chair is unnecessary. 
Of course, you should help her on and 
off with her coat, but no other arm 
exercises are in order. When you leave 
the theatre, step out into the aisle, and 
let her precede you. 

Now about curfew. After the movie, 
it’s safe to have a soda, but don’t get it 
confused with your morning milk. Pick 
some other time to get acquainted with 
the milkman. Mama and Papa realize 
that the hardest time to get Baby to 
sleep is when she’s fifteen; but Mamas 
aren’t as hoop-skirtish as they seem, and 
this one may turn out to be a fairy god- 
mother if you surprise her by getting 
Baby home before midnight. If you do 
the improbable, she may let her daugh- 
ter stay out with you late for the Satur- 
day night party, when an extra hour or 
two really mean something. So be 
Teasonable. 

When you arrive home, don’t bother 
to come in any further than the hall, 
and you won’t be annoyed by strange 
Moises, such as angry growls, slamming 
doors, or falling shoes on the floor above. 
There isn’t much to say in a hallway ex- 
cept good-night, and ’tis no place to un- 
Wihd a long yarn about your winning a 
médal for bravery at camp last summer. 

Time now for Julie to put in her good 
Word, saying she enjoyed (1) the movie 
(2) the evening, (3) you, or maybe al] 
tree. If she does make it a three-in- 
Gie, and you feel the same about the 
Situation, make arrangements to come 
Up again sometime—and then beat it! 


—_— 
; Pe title “Boy Dates Girl” is registered 


the U. S. Patent office. 
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Sign Up Now! 


Don’t lose any time in signing 
up with your teacher for 


SCHOLASTIC 


It will come to you every week 
teeming with things that interest 
you—cartoons, jokes, a page of 
sports, the Student Forum and the 
Round Table where you can air 
your opinions. Then there are the 
Scholastic Awards, offering a chance 
for cash prizes, scholarships, and 
glory. Also the annual News Exam 
with ten all-expense tours to Wash- 
ington, D. C., from your home town 
as prizes. For the air-minded there’s 
the Radio Guild, and for the screen- 
minded Scholastic Div., 4-Star Clubs. 

These are only a few of the things 
that make 150,000 students want 
their own personal copies of Scho- 
lastic every week. Only 3c an issue, 
50c a semester. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE 
WITH YOUR TEACHER 
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The teacher had forbidden the chil- 
dren to eat candy or chew gum during 
school time. One day she became sus- 
picious of a lump in Jimmie’s cheek. 

“Jimmie,” she said reprovingly, “are 
you eating candy or chewing gum?” 

“Neither one,” replied Jimmie. “I’m 
soaking a prune to eat at recess.”— 
American Boy. 


Prelude 


Scotch Gent—‘“My lad, are you to be 
my caddie?” 

Cappie—“Yes, sir.” 

S. Gent—“And how are you at finding 
lost balls?” 

Cappie—“Very good, sir.” 

S.. Gent—“Well, look around and find 
one so we can start the game.”—West 
Point Pointer. 


Stuck 


Grandpappy Morgan, a hillbilly of the 
Ozarks, had wandered off into the woods 
and failed to return for supper, so young 
Tolliver was sent to look for him. He 
found him standing in the bushes. 

“Gettin’ dark, Grandpap,” the tot ven- 
tured. 

“Yep.” 

“Suppertime, Grandpap.” 

“Yep.” 

“Airn’t ye hungry?” 

“Yep.” 

“Wal, air ye comin’ home?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why ain’t ye?” 

“Curt” 

“Why can’t ye?” 

“Standin’ in a b’ar trap.”—Growler. 


A British tourist journeyed from Cairo 
to the Pyramids. Fired by romantic 
tales, he felt sure he had reached the 
land where nothing savoring of Western 
civilization would be allowed to disturb 
the Arabian Nights atmosphere. 

When he reached the Pyramids and 
was hoisted to a camel by a picturesque 
Arab, he quivered with delight. But he 
had a rude awakening. “What’s your 
camel’s name?” he asked the Arab. 

“Greta Garbo,” was the answer.— 
Tit-Bits. 


Boners 


Polonius was a mythical 
sausage. 
* 
A circle is a line which 


meets its other end with- 
out ending. 





















































Life On the Farm 


Our milk is from contented cows; 
Our eggs from happy hens; 

Our hams and pork from peaceful pigs 
That dwell in pleasant pens. 

The foodstuffs on our table are 
The best we can provide; 

Yet they don’t taste quite right to us— 
Our cook’s dissatisfied. 

—Judge. 
e 


As it was, the elder K—————,, 
stumbled through the unshored shaft all 
night while the 24 miners were trapped 
between the wheelbarrow handles— 
Muncie (Ind.) paper. 

W.P.A.? 

—Literary Digest. 
* 


Ode to a Golfer 


Forever doth the golfer roam; 
Odysseus might have been one; 
Perhaps the golfer has a home, 
But I’ve never seen one in one. 
—Ogden Nash in “The Primrose Path? 


A surgeon, an architect and a politician 
were arguing as to whose profession was 
the oldest. 

Said the surgeon: “Eve was made from 
Adam’s rib, and that surely was a sur- 
gical operation.” 

“Maybe,” said the architect, “but prior 
to that, order was created out of chaos, 
and that was an architectural job.” 

“But,” interrupted the politician, 


“somebody created the chaos first!”—. 


Montreal Star. 
a 


At one time, a son of David Starr Jor- 
dan was requested by his anxious family 
to telegraph the results of a difficult 
examination which the young man was 
about to take. In due time the telegram 
arrived. It read only, “Hymn 54, 
stanza 5, lines 5 and 6.” 

Mystified, the family rushed for the 
hymn book and read: “Labo 
sorrows ended; Jordan passed.”—From 
Mrs. Ruth Laws, Salem, Oregon. 


A magazine writer says a dog fills a 
empty place in man’s life. This is espe 


cially true of the hot dog—The Arka 
saw Thomas Cat. 
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Colby in The New Yorker 
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JAMES LOCKWOOD 
WILSON. ~« Yale °37. Advises 
students to xfart with a Royal . .. 
“You'll get ahead faster, many 
classe demand typed work.” 


JAMES SCOTT MONT- 
GOMERY ._.. Junior, Duke 
University . . . “I use a Royal be- 
cause it helps me get things done 
quickly—and right.” 


MARGARET WILLIS 


. . . Freshman, Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology. “Frankly, I’m 

convinced that every student should 
own and use a Royal.” 


ROBERT SICKEL 
Chicago Latin School .. . 
athletic honors with high 
ship . . . “My Royal Portable 
time at everv turn.” 


mn: emacs 


Sa 


MAJORIE KELLY 
Northwestern University. Pla 
be a journalist. “My Royal 
valuable—for study hours—forg 


torial assignments.” 
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